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Well Be Seeing You 


at 


Atlantic City 


A sincere welcome awaits you at 
the De Laval cxhibit at the Dairy 
Industries Show next month. We’re 
looking forward to seeing all of you. 


We hope you will find much of 
interest in our exhibit . . . but re- 
gardless of that, come in and visit 
awhile, rest when you feel like it, 
meet your friends there — in fact, 
make it your show headquarters. 
Our exhibit will be in space No. 807. 
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Price Recontrol Still Possible 


Decontrol Board Has Legal Authority to Reimpose Regulations in the Event of 


Unreasonable Excesses—Industry Leaders Urge Restraint Against Opportunism 


HILE THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
WV may console itself (temporarily at 
least) in the fact that the prices of 
dairy products are not now under OPA 


control there is no justifiable reason for 
any smug complacency. 


Congress when it passed the new price 
control law provided that the Decontrol 
Board must answer in the affirmative to 
four specific questions before placing 
dairy products under price control as of 
August 21 1946. 


The questions that the Decontrol 
Board must answer affirmatively are as 
follows: 

1. Has the price of dairy products risen 
unreasonably above a price equal to the 
lawful maximum price in effect on June 
30, 1946, plus the amount per unit of the 
subsidy payable as of June 29, 1946? 

2. Are dairy products in short supply? 

3. Would the regulation of dairy prod- 
ucts be practicable and enforceable? 

4. Would the regulation of dairy prod- 
ucts serve the public interest? 


The Decontrol Board has given serious 
consideration to each of these questions 
and listened to many briefs presented by 
representatives of the various industry 
segments. 

Efforts Being Made 


In answer to question No. 1 the Board 
found some instances in which the prices 
of milk and milk products since June 
30th have exceeded the June 30th ceil- 
ing plus the July subsidy; in most in- 
stances, however, the excesses which 
existed have been very small. In some 
cases, the Decontrol Board found that 
the excesses were unreasonable. Reports 
received from a wide area to date, how- 
ever, indicate that those engaged in vari- 
ous phases of the dairy industry are show- 
ing restraint in order to prevent general 
prices of dairy products from exceeding 
the prices prevailing near the June 30th 
level plus subsidy. In conclusion, there- 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


“the Board has failed to find that 
the price has risen unreasonably above 
the June 30th ceiling plus subsidy.” 


fore, 


In respect to question No. 2, pertain- 
ing to the short supply of dairy products 
the Board found that dairy products are 
in short supply, taking into consideration 
anticipated demands between now and 
the flush season next year. 


As to regulating the price of dairy 
products the Decontrol Board indicated 
that it was convinced that regulations 
would be both practicable and enforce- 
able. 


The members of the Decontrol Board 
were also convinced (question No. 4) 
that the public interest requires that un- 
due price increases of dairy 
must be avoided. 


products 


The foregoing points out clearly that 
the present status of an uncontrolled 


dairy industry hangs by a mere thread— 
based only on a “fairly reasonable price”. 
Decontrol Board Statement 


In its findings the Decontrol Board 


stated as follows: 

“The Board has directed that milk and 
milk products shall continue free of con- 
trol. However, it intends to watch prices 
of milk and milk products; it has ar- 
ranged to receive additional reports on 
price developments since June 30, 1946, 
and it will reconsider its present deter- 
mination if evidence appears that price 
increases since June 30 are unreason- 
able.” 

In view of the foregoing it may be 
reasonably assumed that every executive 
and firm engaged in whatever phase of 
the dairy industry should make every 
effort to determine whether their selling 
prices are excessive in relation to their 
prices that prevailed prior to July Ist. 





Members of the Price Decontrol Board—Left to right: George H. Mead, 
and Daniel W. Bell at a Recent Conference 
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Undue advances above those price levels 
unquestionably will induce the Decon- 
trel Board to consider placing the prices 
of dairy products back under OPA con- 
trol. 


It is well to remember that the new 
law confers wide powers on the Decon- 
trol Board. The law gives the Board the 
authority to place under regulation any 
segment of any industry without placing 
under regulation the entire industry of 
which it is a part. Thus it may be seen 
that there is little doubt that with the 
dairy industry back under control the 
Board has the authority to place ceiling 
prices on milk, ice cream, butter or any 
other individual product even though 
that product was not under price ceilings 
prior to April Ist. 

Preserve Free Economy 

For producers, processors or distribu- 
tors of any single dairy product to take 
undue pricing advantages would be 
grossly unfair to the entire dairy industry. 


Conservative prices and profits under 
a free economy for dairy products is 
much more to be preferred than a policy 
of “getting all that the traffic will stand” 
when supplies temporarily may not be 
adequate for the demand. 


That the Decontrol Board so far has 
treated the dairy industry fairly and im- 
partially is evidenced by a statement of 
Roy L. Thompson, chairman of the 
Board, over a recent radio address in 
which he stated: 


“We have decided that dairy products 
—that’s milk, cream, butter and cheese— 
are to continue free from price control 
for the time being. We hope that pres- 
ent conditions will hold so that it will 
not be necessary to rule otherwise in 
the future. 


“However, if dairy products move up- 
ward from here on out, this Board can 
and will put the industry back under 
control.” 


Influential leaders in the dairy indus- 
try are urging that every ettort be made 
to hold down the level of prices for dairy 
products in a reasonable manner so that 
the Decontrol Board may continue its 
present policy in respect to the dairy in- 
dustry. 

While the operators of dairy process- 
ing plants are making every effort to 
prevent excessive pricing there are other 
factors that tend to push prices upward 
and they are the current truckmen’s 
union labor trouble that has arisen in the 
New York metropolitan area and the set- 
aside obligations of many in this market. 
The truck drivers strike in New York 
City has definitely impeded the move- 
ment and deliveries of butter, cheese, 
supplies for the milk trade, and other 
allied products not only to wholesalers 
but into consuming channels. The de- 
mands of the union leaders, if met, will 
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have a decided upward influence in the 
consumer prices for all dairy products. 
Such a move in turn would have a bear- 
ing on the important question No. 1 
facing the Decontrol Board and would 
endanger that slim thread that is present- 
ly holding the dairy industry from price 
control. 


Tentative Approval 


Proviso Amendments to N. Y. Milk 
Marketing Agreement — To Be Sub- 


mitted to Producers and Handlers 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced September 3, tentative ap- 
proval of a’ marketing agreement for 
regulating the handling of milk in the 
metropolitan New York milk marketing 
area. The agreement is designed to pro- 
vide for revision of the pricing formulas 
for several of the manufacturing classes 
of milk as well as the Class I-A (fluid 
milk) pricing formula. 


The agreement, preliminary to amend- 
ments to the New York milk marketing 
order (No. 27), follows public hearings 
held earlier this year. The agreement 
will be submitted immediately to hand- 
lers for their signature, and a referendum 
will be held among producers in the 
milkshed, to determine whether they ap- 
prove the amendments. 


The amendments affecting class prices 
for I-A, II-A and II-B milk would con- 
tinue as a minimum until January 1, 
1947, the prices for these classes in effect 
during September 1946. 

Major Amendments 

Major amendments provide for: 

1. A revision of the Class I-A price 
formula increasing the seasonal variation 
from 25 cents to 44 cents per hundred 
pounds, a further revision of the Class 
I-A formula to provide higher returns to 
producers if the market values of butter 
and nonfat dry milk solids exceed the 
present maximum prices set forth in the 
formula, and a provision for an absolute 
minimum price of $5.02 per hundred- 
weight through December 1946. 

2. An amendment establishing a price 
equal to the Class I-A pnce for milk pro- 
duced for the New York marketing area 
but sold in other markets regulated by 
Federal orders. 


3. Revision of the Class I-A (fluid 
cream) price formula to provide higher 
returns to producers if the market value 
of butter exceeds the present maximum 
price in the formula, and an absolute 
minimum price of $3.95 per hundred- 
weight through December 1946. 


4. Amendment of the Class II-B (prin- 
cipally storage cream and New York City 
ice cream) price formula which would re- 





late the Class II-B price to open market 
cream prices rather than to the price of 
butter, as at present. 


5. A change in the Class III (prin- 
cipally evaporated milk and whole milk 
powder) price which will provide for a 
reduction of ten cents per hundred 
pounds during March through June, a 
two cent reduction during January, Feb- 
ruary, July, August, and September, and 
an increase of five cents during October, 
November and December. It is believed 
that these price differentials will help 
preserve an outlet for milk in excess of 
that needed for fluid purposes. 

6. Establishment during October 
through February of a Class IV-A (butter) 
price of not less than the Class II-E (New 
York fluid cream sold in New England) 
price, and of a Class IV-B (cheese) price 
of not less than the Class III price during 
the same period. 


7. Modification of provisions to set 
forth more specifically conditions under 
which pool plant designations may be 
suspended by the market administrator. 
In addition, provision is made for the 
establishment of varying monthly per- 
centages of milk to be used in certain 
classes. These percentages, if met, will 
insure against cancellation of pool plant 
designations. 


8. Upon declaration of an emergency 
by the market administrator, a reduction 
in the rate of payments for cream and 
plain condensed milk from non-pool 
sources. 


Amendments Not Needed 


Among the matters on which evidence 
was received but on which the Depart- 
ment concluded that no amendments 
should be made at this time are: 


1. Proposals for allocation of milk 
among handlers. 


2. Change of provisions relating to lo- 
cation differentials. 


3. An additional charge on payments 
past due to or from the producer settle- 
ment fund. 


1, Establishment of limitations on the 
time within which claims for price ad- 
justments may be filed by handlers, and 
within which handlers may be charged 
by the market administrator for milk re- 
ceived. 

— oe — 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


San Francisco, Cal.—Richard J. Wer- 
ner, manager, announced recently the 
new address of the California Dairy 
Industry Advisory Board as Grant Build- 
ing, Room 805, 1095 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Cal. Also the California 
Dairy Council as Grant Building, Room 
802, 1095 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Cal. 
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Let’s Stay Decontrolled 


OMMENTING upon the possibility 
C of milk and dairy products being 

“recontrolled” by the Decontrol 
Board in the event that prices advance 
excessively, H. C. Darger, executive sec- 
retary of the American Bulk Condensed 
Milk Association, in a recent letter to 
members of the association, stated the 
following: 


“It is our opinion that the dairy in- 
dustry is hanging onto its present status 
as an uncontrolled industry by a mere 


thread.” 


And further along in his letter Mr. 
Darger said, “as individuals we must de- 
cide whether we shall ‘get while the 
getting is good’ with the prospect of near 
future control or whether we shall oper- 
ate conservatively under a free economy 
for dairy products.” 


Robert Hibben, executive secretary of 
the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, writing along the 
same line, in a letter to members stated, 
“This freedom carries with it the respon- 
sibility for maintaining public trust and 
confidence—if we are to remain free.” 


Other influential spokesmen in the in- 
dustry continue to voice similar expres- 
sions in an effort to prevent excessive 
price increases with subsequent recontrol 
imposed upon the industry. 


While the temptation may be great to 
take “sweet” profits on a dairy product 
that is in short supply and in great de- 
mand it behooves every individual and 
firm engaged in the dairy industry to 
view the situation fairly and squarely 
and answer for himself the question, “Is 
my price policy tending to be excessive 
when compared with June 30 ceilings”. 


If the answer to that question be in the 
affirmative then operations within the in- 
dustry under a free economy are in 
jeopardy. The Decontrol Board has the 
authority and it means business when it 
said that “it will reconsider its present 
determination if evidence appears that 


price increases since June 30 are un- 
reasonable”. 
A word to the wise is sufficient! 


Plan Now for Atlantic City 


ISA’s tremendous titteenth Dairy 
|) tndastrcs Exposition scheduled at 

the Atlantic City Convention Hall 
during the week of October 21-26 now 
takes the spotlight. Concurrently held 
will be the resumption of the annual 
conventions of the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers, the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
and other dairy organizations. 

Advices from DISA’s Washington 
headquarters indicate that while desir- 
able hotel accommodations are available 
they are going fast. Only a little over a 
month off now, the time grows short and 
the early requests get the best choice! 
Inquiries or applications for reservations 
should be made to the Housing Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., just 
as soon as possible. 

The Exposition this year, the first since 
the Toronto Show in 1941, will give the 
nation’s processors, through its more than 
250 displays, an opportunity of learning 
at first hand what the last five years’ re- 
search in the dairy field holds in store 
for them. With marketing practices 
slowly returning to normal and industry 
in general well along the reconversion 
road this choice to see what may be ex- 
pected from the country’s dairy equip- 
ment suppliers in the near future should 
not be missed. 

The time grows short. Make your res- 
ervations immediately! Do it now! 


Constructive Research 
HE dissemination of information by 
the Milk Dealers Association of Met- 
ropolitan New York, Inc., pertaining 
to subjects of interest to the entire milk 
field has been well received by the trade. 
Appreciation, for making available the 
various facts given and the results of 
surveys made, has been expressed by in- 
dustry members and those responsible 
for the publication of the Association 
letters are to be congratulated. 


An excellent illustration of this asso- 
ciation’s constructive endeavors is to be 
found in the article entitled “Milk Con- 
sumption With Free Markets vs. OPA 
Subsidized Ceiling Prices” published 
elsewhere in this issue of the Review. 


It is only through efforts to publicize 
conditions which will enable various 
factors in an industry to pull together 
and effect a solution to problems that 
will be to the best advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

Conclusions based upon actual collec- 
tive facts are far more sound than those 
based on individual interpretations of 
existing conditions and much can be 
gained by all if a thorough analysis is 
made of the data that the Association is 
publishing. 


Edward O. Mather, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, and Dr. E. E. 
Vial are primarily responsible and are to 
be commended for the literature which 
so well exemplifies the policy of this in- 
dustry-minded Association. 


A Paper Container Dilemma 


ITH THE LAUNCHING of the 
WV truck drivers’ strike in the Metro- 

politan New York area early this 
month, some dealers engaged in the 
wholesale business (deliveries to retail 
stores, delicatessens, etc.) have been con- 
fronted with a repetition of an annoying 
dilemma. 


Specifically, they are those distributors 
who sell milk wholesale in paper con- 
tainers. This time, deliveries of prefa- 
bricated milk containers are being held 
up due to a truck drivers’ strike; pre- 
viously deliveries of paper containers 
have been delayed by strikes of workers 
in the prefabricating plants. In either 
case the ultimate result has been the 
same—no containers and an insufficient 
supply of surplus glass bottles to replace 
paper container deficiencies. 


While arguments have raged pro and 
con on a wide scale for a long time as 
to the economics of milk distribution 
in paper containers vs. glass, the incon- 
veniences and annoyances caused by 
sporadic labor disturbances resulting in 
delayed or suspended deliveries of pre- 
fabricated paper milk have been fre- 
quently overlooked or entirely ignored. 
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Packaging is an integral and essential 
part of the milk distributing business and 
unless a source of supply of containers 
in a constant and interrupted manner is 
assured a distributor may find, through 
no fault of his own, that a substantial 
part of his business may be jeopardized. 

Before switching over radically from 
one type of milk container to another the 
wise milk dealer may well profit by the 
experiences of other dealers in various 
markets. 

See eres 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SHOW 


DISA Urges Dairy Processors to Com- 
plete Hotel Reservations 

“Dairy processors who plan to attend 
the Dairy Industries Exposition in At- 
lantic City in October, but who have not 
yet made arrangements for their hotel 
accommodations, are urged to do so at 
their first opportunity,” says an officer 
of Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
the great 

Processors or milk sanitarians who are 
affiliated with the four inter- 
national or national associations holding 
their annual conventions in Atlantic City 
from October 21 to 26 will already have 
received official room reservation forms 
from their organization and probably 
confirmation of their reservation re- 
quests. Those processors, however, who 
are not affiliated with a convening asso- 
ciation but wish to attend the show, 
should do one of two things, and the 
sooner the better: 

1. Write to the Atlantic City Hous- 
ing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, N.J., and request a_ reservation 
form. When it comes, fill it out 
promptly, indicating choices in order 
of preference. 

2. Or, write to the Housing Bureau 
on a regular business letterhead, noting 
approximate price preference. Prices for 
single rooms range from $3.50 to $14.00 
per day; double rooms from $5.00 to 
$17.00; two rooms with bath between, 
from $10.00 to $18.00 for two persons, 
$7.50 to $24.00 for three persons, and 
$9.00 to $22.00 for four persons; rooms 
without bath: Single, $2.00 to $5.00; 
double, $3.50 to $7.00. Be sure to in- 
dicate the number of persons to be 
cared for and period of stay. 


sponsor of show. 


any of 


In any case the processor should in- 
dicate several choices, with names of pre- 
ferred hotels if possible, and be prepared 
in many instances to “double up”. There 
are few single rooms available at this 
date, but there are still desirable rooms. 

en 


GEORGE A. TOPP DIES 





Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.) — George A. 
Topp, who formerly operated the Topp 
Dairies here many years, died recently 
in his home. He was 79 years old. 


Decontrol Findings 


Board Rules that Milk and Dairy Prod- 
ucts Are to Remain Free From 
Control After August 20th 


The determinations of the Price De- 
control Board on milk and dairy prod- 
ucts as issued by Roy L. Thompson, 
chairman, George H. Mead and Daniel 
W. Bell follow: 


“This group (milk and dairy products) 
includes milk and food or feed products 
processed or manufactured in whole or 
substantial part from milk. The prin- 
cipal products are fluid milk, butter, 
cheese and ice cream. There are, how- 
ever, many other milk food and feed 
products which are of substantial im- 
portance to the economy. 


“The Board has determined that this 
group shall continue free from regulation 
after August 20. 


“The Department of Agriculture an- 
ticipates that milk will be in short sup- 
ply even though the demand be some- 
what reduced by price increases. The 
industry’s estimates of demand and the 
Department of Agriculture’s production 
goals over the past few years, as well as 
estimates for the coming year, have all 
exceeded the total available supply. In 
view of these facts the Board has con- 
cluded that the supply of milk and milk 
products will fall short of demand, at 
least until the approach of the next flush 
season. 


“Regulation of milk and its products 
is enforceable and practicable. Both 
State and Federal controls have been 
applied to this commodity group with 
effective results, and, in the case of State 
controls, for many years. 


“The Board has found some instances 
in which prices of milk and milk prod- 
ucts since June 30 have exceeded the 
June 30 ceilings plus the July subsidy. 
In most of these cases, the excess has 
been small. In some cases the excess 
was unreasonable. The information re- 
ceived to date, however, seems to evi- 
dence restraint and to show that in gen- 
eral prices have been in the neighbor- 
hood of the June 30 ceiling plus the 
subsidy. Therefore, the Board has failed 
to find that the price has risen unreason- 
ably above the June 30 ceiling plus 
subsidy. 


“However, the Board is convinced 
that the public interest requires that un- 
due price increases of this commodity 
be avoided. 


“The Board has directed that milk 
and milk products shall continue free of 
control. However, it intends to watch 
prices of milk and milk products, it has 
arranged to receive additional reports 


on price developments since June 30, 
1946, and it will reconsider its present 
determination if evidence appears that 
price increases since June 30 are un- 
reasonable. 

“Issued this 20th day of August, 1946.” 





JOHN BRANDT COMMENTS 


Cites Coming Low Fall Production 
Season as Crucial Period 


The normally low production season 
this fall is doubly dangerous for the dairy 
industry, according to John Brandt, na- 
tionally known farm leader and president 
of Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

Brandt said that both decreased pro- 
duction and unsound business specula- 
tion might cause price increases of dairy 
products to the point where the Price 
Control Board would reconsider and 
possibly renew dairy price controls. 

“Dairymen are pleased that their prod- 
ucts were not placed under price control 
because they want fair prices in the open 
market, but the danger of controls is not 
past. If we can get past this low fall 
production season and into December 
and January, then the prospects for more 
production are such that more dairy foods 
will lower prices and thus eliminate the 
danger of price controls.” 

Brandt, who is also president of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, pointed out that the case 
prepared by Charles Holman, secretary 
of the Federation, and his staff had much 
to do with the removal of dairy price 
controls. He praised the nation-wide 
members of the Federation for their work 
in presenting the true dairy industry pic- 
ture to governmental authorities. 

ee 
MILK HAULERS’ RATES 


Regional OPA Order was issued — 
effective August 30, — providing for a 
sliding scale of adjustments in milk haul- 
ing rates over the legal rates in effect. 

Legal milk hauling rates — rates were 
frozen in March, 1942. A raise of 5c 
was permitted February 5, 1943. The 
following rates will be permitted in addi- 
tion to those of March, 1942, plus 5c: 


where 20c or less — up 2c; where 2lc 

to 30c (inclusive) — up 3c; where 3le 

to 45c (inclusive) — up 4c. 
A 


UP-STATE DAIRY BAR OPENED 


Geneva, N. Y.—C. J. Cosgrove, Jr., and 
Neil Marvin have opened their new dairy 
bar. Known as Mar-Grove, Inc., the new 
firm also plans to carry a full line of 


frozen foods besides their dairy items. 
ge 


DAIRY INSTALLS WASHER 


Roseau, Minn.—The W. J. Strandlie 
Dairy has recently installed a new auto- 
matic bottle washer with a capacity of 
one thousand bottles per hour. 
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Every advertiser knows the importance 
of having his advertising message and 
name at eye level for easy reading. Now 
WELDEDWIRE Hood Seals make use of 
this principle by offering, in addition 
to color combinations and printing on 
the top, exclusive side printing as well. 

Thus, along with being the most ad- 
vanced protection for the pouring lip, 














is “Eye Level” Advertising 


WELDEDWIRE Seals Offer Maximum Name Identification 


WELDEDWIRE Seals are effective adver- 
tising that works for you day in and 
day out. They go right into customers’ 
homes and are used and seen over and 
over. Get in touch with us today. A 
representative of Standard Cap and 
Seal Corporation will be glad to give 
you the facts behind bwsiness-building 
WELDEDWIRE Seals. 


STANDARD CAP anv SEAL CORPORATION 
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DISA Issues Second in Series of 
“What's To Be Seen at the Show” 


Displays at Atlantic City Will Whet Dairy Processors’ Appetites for 


New, Modern Supplies and Equipment 


ESCRIPTIONS of the more than 
250 displays to be presented in 


October at the mammoth fifteenth 
Dairy Industries Exposition are pouring 
into DISA’s Washington headquarters, 
according to association spokesmen. 

The Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 
tion, sponsor of the show, about a month 
ago released a spot-sampling of ap- 
proximately 40 of the 500-odd exposition 
highlights definitely scheduled to appear 
in Atlantic City the week of October 
21-26. Further information from _ ex- 
hibiting members, received by DISA 
since the first report was issued, reveals 
still more clearly the scope of material 
that is to be displayed. 

“Again selecting more or less at ran- 
dom,” said a DISA officer, “we have 
compiled a second representative list of 
equipment, supplies and services which 
processors may count upon seeing at the 
Show. This second list does not in any 
way overlap the first. In fact, we may 
find it advisable to issue additional lists 
in the near future as we receive further 
informative reports from exhibitors.” 

Second Listing of Items 

Here is the second listing of some of 
the items waiting to be seen: 

New type of equipment for receiving 
two grades of milk in one receiving room, 
using one can washer, one conveyor sys- 
tem, one operating crew, but with two 
individual weigh cans and _ receiving 
tanks; 

Flooring of crushed mined emery, 
with sample slabs of every type of finish; 

A power bottle conveyor, showing 
45-degree, 90-degree, and 180-degree 
curves, with a sanitary conveyor and no 
welding, split sprockets for rapid re- 
placements, flexible link chains for cans, 
cases, and bottles; 

A miniature model diorama in opera- 
tion, depicting the electrical melting of 
steels; 

Samples of raw materials in chocolate 
and cocoa manufacture—cocoa pods, 
cocoa beans, cocoa nibs, samples illustrat- 
ing particular types of chocolate and 
cocoa products: 

A new, long-skirted, tamper-proof bot- 
tle hood, and new equipment for apply- 
ing it in one operation; 

Various types of aluminum bottle 
hoods and caps; 
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Window displays, plastic flavor boards 
which do not need strips, self-sticking 
plastic backbar and refrigerator signs, 
complete line of ice cream merchandising 
and point of sale material; 

Pipe-rack, mounted on 
holding sanitary piping; 


casters, for 


All steel constructed insulated route 
box for delivery of butter and specialty 
products; 

Insulated shipping cases for express 
and mail. Insulated house bottle cabinets 
for milk delivery; P 

A 40-horsepower oil-burning steam 
generating unit, in operation, with boiler, 
oil burner, condensate return and con- 
trol systems in one portable unit; 

Container economics, color design sug- 
gestions for square milk bottles; 

A pre-heat system of uniformly high 
temperature feed water for boilers, a 
heat reclaiming system, especially de- 
signed for large creamery plants. A 
drain control system with no moving 
parts, no steam traps, especially designed 
for unit heaters, jacketed kettles, milk, 
and egg drvers. 


Other Feature Displays 
Also to be shown are the following: 


A liquid level control, built into a 
water column, with powerful external 
magnet to control switching mechanism, 
additional relays, low water cut-off and 
alarm services—has no stuffing box, pack- 
ing gland, bellows or anodes; 


Mechanical milk sediment tester, de- 
signed to insure uniformity of sediment 
test results, sediment test record cards, 
milk and cream test discs, brushers for 
cleaning tester barrels, methylene blue 
tester head-removers, tester 
holders, disc dispensers 


] 
Sampiers, 


Cellophane and parchment hoods, and 
models of machine for applying them; 


Soaker-type milk bottle washer, with 
steel bottle holders capable of handling 
all sizes of bottles, round or square; 


A complete line of dairy metalware: 
Domestic and export models of milk and 
ice cream cans; seamless dairy pails and 
strainers; milk dispensers for hotels and 
restaurants; 

Instruments for controlling short-time 
pasteurization, a flow diversion valve; 





Complete high temperature milk pas 
teurizing system with coordinated ho- 
mogenizer, separator, clarifier and pumps, 
together with interconnecting stainless 
steel pipe and fittings, instrument panel 
board and heating unit will also be on 
display; 

Stainless steel plate type milk pas- 
teurizers, heaters, regenerators and 
coolers; 


High speed automatic cheese filling 
and wrapping machines’ 

Retail milk delivery unit with newly 
designed body and chassis to increase 
efficiency of delivery, short wheelbase 
and turning radius; 

A new truck model for ice cream and 
wholesale milk delivery—cab forward 
type; 

A complete line of cleaning and wash- 
ing products, neutralizers, and germi- 
cides, to meet any plant conditions; 

Stainless steel fabricated sanitary fitt- 
ings. Stainless steel valves, including a 
flush type for mounting on tanks, vats, 
pasteurizers, etc. A section of a refriger- 
ator storage tank with part of the shell 
cut away to show construction; 


All stainless steel vacuum pans, stain- 
less steel rotary vacuum milk bottle filler, 
horizontal and vertical cold wall tanks, 
stainless steel tubular heat exchanger, 
sanitary power units, overrun testers, 
sanitary butter print scales. 


“A first glance at such a list may con- 
vey the impression that the various items 
are hardly interrelated,” said an Exposi- 
tion Committee member. “But a thought- 
ful perusal will disclose the dependence 
of almost any one article, in some fashion, 
upon any other. 


“Such a listing,” the spokesman con- 
tinued, “proves as well as anything the 
interdependence among multifold seg- 
ments of American industry, and in par- 
ticular the great number of American 
manufacturing enterprises upon which in 
one way or another the vast dairy in- 
dustries depend.” 

A aT 


NEW PASTEURIZING PLANT 


Neosho, Mo.—The Neosho Milk Co. 
owned and operated by Everett Hundly 
and L. J. Tipton is now using its new 
pasteurizing plant. Built at a cost ex- 
ceeding $35,000 the plant’s products will 
be handled entirely through local retail 
stores. 
Sa 


MILK PLANT SOLD 


Sturgis, Mich.—The Sturgis Milk Co. 
has been sold to the M. & R. Dietetic 
Laboratories, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio. 
The present plant will be completely 
renovated by the new owners when the 
necessary materials are available. 
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Milk Foundation Survey 


Ending Price Control Means New Re- 
sponsibility for Dairy Industry 
in Selling Its Products 


Ending of government price controls 
and ceilings on milk will place a new 
responsibility on distributors, according 
to a Milk Industry Foundation survey of 
industry leaders. 


From 1942 to June 30, retail prices 
paid for milk by housewives and the 
prices paid to dairy farmers by milk 
companies were set by OPA. Before OPA 
and now there are state milk control 
boards in 17 states and federal’ adminis- 
trators in some 20 markets or areas. 


In the federal controlled markets, 
prices paid to farmers were set by the 
federal market administrator but not 
retail prices before OPA. In many states 
the milk control boards establish mini- 
mum farm prices and maximum retail 
prices. 


Creation of OPA removed milk prices 
from the realm of supply and demand. 
After four years of OPA the change to 
a competitive basis means stupendous 
problems for the distributing industry. 


“Under OPA, retail prices were kept 
below cost through subsidies and 
‘squeezing’ the distribution branch of the 
industry through ceilings while costs were 
rising,” said Col. B. F. Castle of Wash- 
ington, D. C., president of the Founda- 
tion, “which makes the distributor’s posi- 
tion serious. Consumers never did and 
do not today understand subsidies. 
Farmers oppose subsidies as a device to 
favor city consumers at the expense of 
the farmer. 


“Now with OPA ceilings and federal 
subsidies out of the picture, milk indus- 
try leaders believe this new economic 
freedom from OPA does not relieve the 
distributor from a grave responsibility 
to the housewife and the farmer. 


“The industry is greatly pleased that 
the Decontrol Board found that milk 
prices are reasonable. The industry reac- 
tion nationally to the Decontrol decision 
is that it would be contrary to the best 
interests of the industry if any individual 
action should contribute to a situation 
which the Board might look upon as 
causing unjustifiably high prices. 

“While milk distributors generally 
speaking have no real control of prices 
paid to farmers for milk, they can at 
least exercise influence by counsel, ad- 
vice and example when confronted by 
demands for higher prices not justified 
by economic factors. It also would not 
be to the best interests of employees to 
demand wages out of line with prevailing 
living costs which would result in an un 
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justified increase in the wholesale and 
retail price of milk. 

“Milk distribution costs have  sky- 
rocketed with wages 50 per cent or more 
above 1942 scales and all other costs 
at a peak. Prices paid to dairy farmers 
for raw milk are double pre-war levels. 
Despite those factors ceilings prevented 
retail prices from reflecting the true eco- 
nomic condition. Now with ceilings off, 
distributors are hoping for consumer co- 
operation and understanding.” 

A Milk Industry Foundation survey 
showed that average profits of 244 milk 
companies in 37 states and the District 
of Columbia were less than a third of a 
cent a quart in 1944 before many costs, 
especially labor, had reached today’s 
levels. 

SS een 


AMEND STATE MILK ORDER 





August New York Milk Price to Be 
Carried Through September 


Albany, N. Y. — Amendment of the 
State order which serves jointly with 
the Federal order to regulate the han- 
dling of milk in the New York metro- 
politan marketing area was authorized 
by Commissioner C. Chester Du Mond 
of the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. The Federal 
order has been similarly amended. 

The amendment which becomes ef- 
fective September 1 virtuaily incorpor- 
ates into the order for September the 
voluntary price agreement negotiated 
by producers and dealers for August. 
The prices agreed upon by producers 
and dealers for August will now be con- 
tinued through September but will be 
regulated by the order rather than by 
the voluntary agreement which resulted 
in a so-called “super pool” during July 
and August. 

Class 1A, fluid milk, will return pro- 
ducers $5.02 per 100 pounds; class 2A, 
fluid cream, $3.95 per hundredweight, 
and class 2B, ice cream, 25 cents above 
the price of milk used for cream in the 
New England States. In the voluntary 
agreement for August, the latter price 
was referred to as “the Boston cream 
price”. 

Commissioner Du Mond said _ the 
amendment to the New York order was 
made to replace Federal subsidies which 
were lost to milk producers on June 39. 

coments tennaneaamasie 


DAIRY ADDS EQUIPMENT 


Union City, Mich.—The Union City 
Milk Co. has recently more than doubled 
its refrigeration capacity, and at an early 
date plans to add five route trucks to its 
present fleet of nine. A receiving station 
at present, the plant next year will install 
precessing equipment. 





Dairy Conference 


Meetings Held September 12th-13th 
Cover Many Subjects in Milk and 
Milk Products Fields 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The second post-war 
dairy conference at Cornell University 
was held Thursday and Friday, Sept. 
12 and 13, at the dairy department, 
and attracted many members of the 
dairy industry. 

Although primarily intended for oper- 
ators of milk and dairy plants, manu- 
facturers of cheese, butter, and _ ice 
cream sanitary inspectors and similar of- 
ficials, everyone interested was invited, 
according to Prof. A. C. Dahlberg, in 
charge of the program. 

Subjects for discussion in the field of 
milk and milk products included: Eco- 
nomics of the fall milk shortage, 4 uni- 
form system of milk inspection, the 
status of dry milk, labor-saving methods 
for dairy plant cleaning, manufacture of 
cultured buttermilk, milk production 
costs, and the question of whether but- 
ter was a war casualty. Milk testing 
demonstrations also were given. 

Among visiting speakers scheduled 
were D. H. Jacobsen of the Cherry- 
Burrell Corp., Chicago, W. D. Tiedeman 
of the department of health, Albany; 
L. H. Minor of the Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich.; Hi. A. 
Ruehe of the dairy department, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Harold G. Dunlap of 
H. P. Hood and Sons, Providence, R. I.; 
Mrs. Ethel Martin of the National Dairy 
Council, Chicago; and C. E. Beardslee 
of the Borden Co., New York. 


Cornell staff members on the program 
were A. C. Dahlberg, Leland Spencer, 
E. S. Guthrie, J. M. Sherman, L. C. 
Cunningham, and G. J. Hucker of the 
Geneva station. H. E. Babcock of Ithaca 
spoke on the relation of diet to agricul- 
ture, industry and labor. 
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PLAN DAIRY COOPERATIVE 


Ahoskie, N. C.—A group of local dairy 
farmers have made plans to market their 
milk through their own cooperative. The 
organization is to be known as the Roar- 
oke-Chowan Dairy Cooperative. Land 
has been purchased and equipment 
ordered for a $40,000 pasteurization 


plant. 


MODERN ICE CREAM PLANT 





Clayton, Mo.—Green Lea Dairies are 
now operating their ultra-modern ice 
cream plant and retail store. Equipment 
ordered in 1941 was finally delivered this 
spring and the plant was opened this 
summer. 
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Pleasure-bent/ Discriminating customers know there’s a 
difference in chocolate ... and they favor dairies that use 
NT Johnston’s for chocolate milk! Alert dairy operators know 
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unchallenged and unchanged! 
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Milk Consumption With Free Markets 
V8. OPA Subsidized Ceiling Prices 


A Study of Milk Purchases Under OPA Controlled System Compared 
with Those Under Open Markets in the Eastern New York Area 


(By the Milk Dealers Association of Metropolitan New York, Inc.) 


URING JULY, after the OPA went 
out, the general level of prices of 
dairy products advanced about as 
much as the subsidies that would have 
been in effect if OPA had continued. 
Retail prices of milk advanced to cover 
the amount of the subsidies and in some 
markets advanced enough to cover other 
costs which the subsidized cciling prices 
in effect in late June did not include. 
These increased prices in July were in 
addition to a rather general 1-cent rise 
in retail prices of milk in June. The 
June rise resulted from the 40-cent per 
hundredweight rise in producer prices 
of milk granted by OPA and the Office 
of Economic Stabilization 
early June. 


effective in 


In New York the retail price of milk 
advanced 1 cent per quart June | and 
an additional 2 cents July 9. These two 
increases followed a l-cent rise granted 
by OPA April 24. The April rise was 
to cover the handlers’ increased cost of 
doing business with the 5-day, 40-hour 
week, and the termination of the 20-cent 
per hundredweight subsidy on fluid milk 
sold in the marketing area (Class I-A) 


There is a widespread interest in 
knowing how these price increases af- 
fected the consumption of milk. 


Consumption in Relationship to Price 


In July th consumption of milk in 
New York (1-A milk under Order No. 
27) was 3.8 per cent greater than the 
previous high for July, which occurred 
in 1945. Even though the retail price 
of milk in July was 4 cents per quart 
higher than a year earlier, 
tion was 3.8 per cent higher. 


consump- 


One way to determine the effect of 
price increases on consumption is to go 
back for a few months prior to the price 
rise and determine how much consump- 
tion exceeded the same month of the pre- 
ceding year and then compare this with 
the rise after the price increase was in 
effect. 


In March 1946 the consumption of 
fluid milk in New York was 7.4 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding month 
of 1945. In April the increase was 6.9 
per cent and in May 6.8 per cent (Table 
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1). In these three months, when the 
volume of sales was not curtailed by 
short supplies, consumption averaged 
7.0 per cent higher than in the corres- 
ponding months of 1945. In July the 
increase was only 3.8 per cent. It seems 
probable that if the June and July price 
increases had not gone into effect, con- 
sumption in July might have been 7 
per cent greater than a year earlier. 
Since the actual increase was only 3.8 
per cent, it appears that consumption 





shows by far the greatest decline. Con. 
sumption in July was 3.0 per cent less 
than a year earlier. This decline com. 
pares with an average increase during 
the three months March to May of 7.4 
per cent. These changes indicate a de- 
cline of about 10 per cent (107.4 — 97.0 

10.4), Table 2. 

Upstate New York Markets 

In Buffalo (Niagara Frontier Market- 
ing Area) consumption in March, April 
and May averaged 6.3 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding months of 
1945. In July 1946 consumption ex- 
ceeded the preceding July by about the 
same amount, 6.4 per cent. Thus, it 
would appear that the price rise had 
practically no effect on consumption 
(106.3 — 106.4 -0.1) in that market. 

In Rochester the apparent decrease 
in consumption due to the June-July 


price increases was 1.5 per cent (109.2 
— 107.7 ES). 
The vacation movement and _ the 


weather are also factors that affect the 











TABLE 1 
Consumption of Fluid Milk (Volume I-A Milk New York Pool) in New York March to July, 1945 and 1946 
1000 lbs March April May June July 
1945 253,337 245.631 ,063 261,736 257,422 
1946 262,519 275,708 273,992 267,090 
Per cent 1946 is of 1945 107.4 106.9 106.8 104.7 193.8 


1Compiled from reports of the Market Administrator. 





was probably curtailed about 3 per cent 
(107.0 — 103.8 3.2). 
Conditions in Northeastern Markets 
In Table 2 the consumption of milk 
in 7 northeastern markets for the months 
March to July 1946 is expressed as a 
percentage of the corresponding months 
in 1945. 


consumption of milk. If the vacation 
movement this year was greater than 
in 1945, the above method of estimating 
the decline in consumption due to the 
price increase would overstate the effect 
of the price. 

Another method of estimating the 
effect of the June-July price increases 





Consumption of Milk in Selected Northeastern Markets March to July, 1946, Expressed As a Percentage 
of the Corresponding Months in 1945 


Average March to May 
March average minus 
Market March April May to May June July July 
New York! 107.4 106.9 106.8 107.0 104.7 103.8 3.2 
Boston? 102.6 105.4 105.5 104.6 102.7 102.5 2.1 
Philadelphia? 107.0 106.8 108.4 107.4 103.0 97.0 10.4 
Buffalo* 105.4 105.4 108.1 106.3 106.4 106.4 (—0.1) 
Rochester® 109.3 98.56 109.0 109.27 108.7 107.7 1.5 
North Jersey® 106.8 108.9 109.1 108.3 9 a 
South Jersey® 103.9 106.9 103.8 104.9 9 9 
1Based on volume of I-A milk in the New York pool, Federal Order No. 27; compiled from reports 
of the Market Administrator. 
2Based on volume of Class I milk in the marketing and adjoining areas, reported by the Boston 


Market Administrator, Order No. 4. 


*Based on the volume of Class I milk in the marketing area, 


including producer and non-producer 


milk reported by the Philadelphia Market Administrator, Federal Order No. 61. 
‘Based on the volume of Class I milk in the Buffalo pool reported by the Market Administrator, 
Niagara Frontier Marketing Area, New York State Order No. 127. 


volume of Class I milk in 

Administrator, New York State Order No. 129. 
"This figure is low because of a strike. 
7Average for 2 months, March and May. 


‘Based on the 


the Rochester 


pool, reported by the Rochester Market 


&’Compiled from reports of the New Jersey Milk Control Board 


*Not available. 





In the Boston market, consumption in 
the three months March to May 1946 
averaged 4.6 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding months of 1945. Ia 
July the increase was only 2.5 per cent. 
This indicates that July consumption in 
Boston was curtailed about 2 per cent 
by the June-July price increases (104.6 — 
102.5 = 2.1). 

Of the various markets for which the 
data have been compiled, Philadelphia 


on the consumption of milk in these vari- 
ous markets is to compare consumption 
in July with that in May and see how 
the change between these two months 
in 1946 compares with the average. In 
Table 3 is shown the average daily con- 
sumption of fluid milk in New York 
(Class 1-A, Order No. 27) in May, June 
and July for each year from 1940 to 
1946. Ths consumption in June and 
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“] have been selling Krim-Ko for 

two years now, and it has been very 

helpful to me as a ‘door-opener’ in 

getting new business. It is really 

surprising to me how much the 

children prefer Krim-Ko on my 

route. I sell almost as much to 

prospects as to my own customers, ' J 
and I could sell a lot more if it were available. ‘te 

I would definitely say that Krim-Ko is the 2-to-1 


t 


taste favorite!”’ 


Let Krim-Ko build sales for you! No finer chocolate a 
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July for each year is also eapressed as 
a percentage or May. 


In each year except 1943 July con- 
sumption was less than May. This de- 
cline is due primarily to the vacation 
movement. In May, schools are in ses- 
sion and there are few, if any, vaca- 
tions. July, on the other hand, is a 
popular vacation month. 

During the two years prior to our 
entry into the war (1940-41) July con 


Average Daily Consumption of Milk in New 





TABLE 3 


greater than in the war period (1942-45) 
but only 2.0 per cent greater than in the 
pre-war years. 


it might be estimated that the June- 
#y price increase for fluid milk in the 
New York market reduced consumption 
less than 1 per cent (97.3 — 96.9 = 
U.4) if comnarison is made with the 
pre-war decline from May to July, or 
about 3 per cent (99.8 96.9 2.9 

the comparison is made with the war- 
time change from May to July (Table 3). 


With this comparison as with the one 
presented in Table 2, the situation jp 
Vhiladelphia is strikingly different thap 
In 1946 July con. 
sumption in that market was 12.8 per 
cent less than in May. 


ini the other markets. 
This COM pares 
with an average decline in that market 
from May to July of only 2.8 per cent 


Similar data were compiled for the 
cther cities. Each of the four markets, 
New Yerk, Boston, Rochester and Buf- This indicates a decline in consumption 

. — = - of about 10 per cent due to the June. 
July price increases. 


York in May, June and July, 1940-1946! 








Indexes May of each Pre-waravg. Waravege 7 r : - 
I g ‘ »cheste ie de 
ey eae ao take ‘acer seenen © anee In Bufi lo ind Rochester tl e de 
Teas May July May June July July indexes creases varied betwen 1.2 and 4.7 pe; 
1940 008 6,925 100.0 101.5 98.8 ' 
1941 7,213 6,912 100.0 102.0 95.8 97.3 cent. 
1942 1,327 7,261 100.0 103.2 99.1 — F s 
1943 7.523 71673 100.0 107.2 102.0 Che percentage declines in consump. 
1944 8.008 7,877 100.0 101.6 98.4 : . » meine inerease 
ae “~r rg A ag so a a en tion due to the price increases in the 
1946 8.894 9.133 8,616 100.0 102.7 96.9 96.9 various markets as estimated by the 
4Volume of I-A milk New York Pool Order No. 27, compiled from reports of the Market I 1 liff re ne I 1s re S lari; 
Admatatatrator. three different methods are summiarized 
sumption in the New York market aver- was 6 


aged 97.3 per cent as large as May. 
This compares with 99.8 per cent durin 
the war vears 1942-45. Durmg the wa: 
period the decline in consumption from 
May to July was not as great as in the 
pre-war period. The war-time restric 
tions on civilian travel no doubt reduced 
the vacation movement. 


Consumption of Fluid Milk in July Expressed as a Percentage of May in Selected Northeastern Markets 
For Selected Periods 1940-19461 


Period New York Boston Philadelphia Rochester Buffalo 
Pre-War (1940-41) 97.3 97.6 97.0 100. 
War Period (1942-45) 99.8 101.2 97.22 99.2 101.6 
1946 96.9 95.6 87.2 95.8 96.9 

Changes between periods 
Pre-War to War pertod 2.5 3.6 2.3 16 
1946 compared with other periods 
Pre-War minus 1946 0.4 2.0 1.2 3.1 
War period minus 1946 2.9 5.6 10.0 3.4 4.7 


*The data for New York are from Table 3, the data for the other markets were calculated in th 
same way as for New York. 





“Average for 1943-45 
TABLE 5 
Estimated Decreases in C i i ; in Table 5. In each of the markets 
: ~_— Pir yn nears of Milk in July 1946 Resulting From the June-July Price n able oO. 
nereases in Selected ‘ortheastern Markets as Determined by Three Different Methods sides a. = a. “—. : 
sectnea eee tae Ma qu except Philadelphia the consumption of 
aaa Table 2 Table 4 Table 4 fluid milk in July 1946, after the price 
" : per cent per cent per cent ; wee 
New York a2 0.4 2.9 increases went into effect, was greater 
Boston 2.1 2.0 5.6 ss ~ 
Philadelphia 10.4 ‘ 10.0 than in the same month of 1945. The 
Buffalk on 3 7 P ? ee “1: : 
“aa : - e 4 chift from the subsidized ceiling price 
‘ ge go expressed as a percentage of 1945 and compared with similar percentage for March to a free market price did not actuall: 
pril an May. - 3 
2July 1946 expressed as a percentage of May 1946 and compared with the pre-war average reduce the volume of consumption be- 
change between the two months 1 t h | ba arli 
%July 1946 expressed as a percentage of May 1946 and compared with the war-time average OW what it ad yeen a yeal ea;>ier 
change between the two months. 


*Data not availiable. 


except in Philadelphia. It was evident, 





In 1946 July consumption was 96.9 
per cent as large as May. Except for 
1941, this was the largest May to July 
decline on record. In the pre-war period 
1940-41 July consumption averaged 
97.3 per cent as large as May. Thus, 


however, that the price increases had 
reduced consumption somewhat from 
what it would have been if the price 
increases had not gone into effect. In no 
market except Philadelphia did this de- 


crease amount to as much as 6 per cent, 


falo, showed a smaller decline in con- 
sumption from May to July during the 
war years (1942-45) than in the pre-war 
period (1940-41), Table 4. 

In Boston the decline in consumption 
from May to July 1946 was 5.6 per cent 




















FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 


IT’S THE T-33 
For Milk Cooling — For Cream Cooling 


So Easy So Convenient and Fast. No 
heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer in 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office — Washington, Missouri 
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You Get FASTER, MORE THOROUGH 
Can Washing...at Less Cost... 
With DAMROW STRAIGHTLINE Can Washer 


16" VENT FAN 
AUTOMATIC CLOSING 
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S9 COVER 
REPLACER 


Two CAN 
LOADING SPACE 
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REMOVABLE 
DRIP PAN 


LEVELING BOLTS 
ALL WASHERS 
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Damrow Model SGBP - 6 cans and 
covers per minute. 


BLOWER 


With a DAMROW Straightline Can Washer condensation that develops rust, black spots 


you can speed up your receiving . . . protect and bacteria harmful to good milk quality. 


your milk quality . . . save on steam, power, Many exclusive DAMROW engineering fea- 


caustic, as well as help your patrons to longer tures assure this unusual washing efficiency at 


service from milk cans! a ‘ 
surprisingly low operating cost. 


All these advantages have been PROVED by 


In washing capacity, a 


CHECK INTO DAMROW STRAIGHT- 
LINES TODAY! You'll find 


washing efficiency to fit your need exactly — 


hundreds of dairies. 
Damrow is equal to other washers rated TWO 
CANS higher, and Damrow multi-stage wash- 
ing PLUS COLD AIR DRYING 


modern can 


assures in capacity from 4 to 14 cans and covers per 


minute. 


cleaner, more sterile cans — free from the 


a ee ee ae ee ee Se ee ee ee ee 





D Srothers ; 
AMDMUu . j 
. 204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 1 

Please send us information on DAMROW STRAIGHTLINE CAN | 

WASHERS — capacity, approx. ................. cans per minute. } 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE a i 
DAIRY INDUSTRY Oe ii I Ok ; 
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and it was probably about 2 
cent. 


to 5 per 


In the New York market ‘the retail 
price of milk is still relatively low com- 
pared with earnings of factory workers. 
This relationship no doubt contributed 
to the continued high level of consump- 
tion after the price increase went into 
effect. 


<i 
—_— 


J. C. LEONARD ADVANCED 





Assumes Duties as Sales Manager of 
Oakite’s Industrial Marketing Div. 


Announcement is made by Oakite 
Products, Inc., New York, of the appoint- 
ment of J. C. Leonard as sales manager 
of its industrial marketing division. 

Associated with the Oakite organiza- 
tion in the servicing of its specialized 
cleaning materials and equipment for 
over 22 years, the last 16 years of which 
was in the capacity of manager of the 
company’s Chicago division, Mr. Leonard 
assumed his new duties on September 
1, 1946. 

He will direct the marketing and ser- 
vicing activities of Odakite’s industrial 
field staff from the general offices of the 
company in New York. 

cntnsinsipacememan: 


GRADE A MILK ONLY 


Bonville, Mo.—Under local ordinance 
only Grade A raw milk and Grade A 
pasteurized milk may be sold here. 
Passed over a year ago the measure al- 
lowed a twelve months period of grace. 
This has now expired and the Grade 
A rule is being enforced. 

ie Sea 
PENNSYLVANIA DAIRYMAN DIES 

Doylestown, Pa.—Charles C. McKins- 
try, vice-president of the Wawa Dairy 
Farms of Philadelphia died here re- 
cently. Mr. McKinstry joined the dairy 
in 1908. He is survived by wife, 
four sons, and a daughter. 


his 


New Timely Book 


“Milk Marketing Under Federal Con- 
trol” Published by Milk Industry 
Foundation Ready for Distribution 


The Milk Industry Foundation has 
just published a new book, “Milk Mar- 
keting Under Federal Control”, which 
will supply a long-felt need in the 
industry. 

In addition to containing complete 
information on government regulation 
and control of milk, the book describes 
in easily understandable terms the his- 
tory of federal legislation in the field 
of regulation, what may be regulated, 
how it may be done, the many kinds 
of procedures, and typical marketing 
orders. Appendixes contain official doc- 
uments, histories and references to ma- 
terials of great importance to all en- 
gaged in the milk field. 


The text of the book is by Carl 
McFarland of Washington, D. C., a 
former Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, with an introduction 
by Col. B. F. Castle of Washington, 
D. C., president of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 


The American Bar Association Journal, 
in a review of the book, says in part: 

“Carl McFarland, a former Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States 
and an outstanding authority on admin- 
istrative law and procedure, has written 
a compact and competent book on the 
legal problems which arise in the mar- 
keting of milk under federal control. 
His treatment of the subject has the 
hallmarks of his experience in the par- 
ticular field of law, as well as the back- 
ground of his long activity in the broad- 
er aspects of administrative procedure. 

“Members of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, in whose behalf he has worked 
long and skillfully, will attest his quali- 
fications to write such a book. The his- 


tory of the Marketing Act, the sy} 
stance of the statute, the proceduy 
and administration thereunder, aad the 
form and scope of marketing agreement, 
and orders, are given a clear and usef,J 
exposition. The appendices contain the 
documents and references which the 
practitioner should be glad to have jg 
one volume, for his convenience.” 


Some other reviews of the book jp. 
cluded the following statements: 


“An excellent work in simple terms , , 
Long needed . . . Valuable for producer 
and handlers alike.”—Ernest L. Wilkin. 
son, General Counsel, National Coungij 
of Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, 
m. &. 


Far and away the most useful and 
reliable publication in the field .. . In. 
dispensable to the lawyer, economist, 
and others representing handlers or pr. 
ducers as well as state or federal admin. 
istrative officers.” — Ashley Sellers, for. 
mer Assistant War Food Administrator, 


Department of Agriculture, Washiagton, 


E. %G, 
“Milk Marketing Under Federal Con. 
trol” answers questions like these. 
What kind of government regula- 
applies to milk? What is its history? 


Since the marketing Act as such is 
not in the official code of laws, 
where can you find it? 


What is a “handler”? “Producer”? 
Are they defined by statute or 
regulation? 

What are the four forms of federal 
milk regulation? Are all of them 
compulsory? 

What powers 
have over milk 
they be tested? 

What are the 
Of producers? 
asserted? 

When may federal officers under- 
take to regulate a milkshed? Do pro- 
ducers always have a veto? 

What and where are the rules of 


do federal officials 
prices? How may 


rights of handlers? 
How may they be 
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BUY Vitex “Natural” Vitamin D 
Concentrate—and you'll get the best 
product of its kind—backed by the 
company with the best record for 
helping dairymen build quick, stead- 
ily increasing Vitamin D Milk vol- 
ume, and substantial year-after-year 
extra income. Product quality plus 
real sales support put Vitex in a 
higher cost class than some Vitamin 
D products sold today. But— Vitex 
“Natural” delivers extra profits that 
far, far outweigh the initial invest- 
ment. Buying Vitex— 

YOU GET THE ORIGINAL QUALITY 

PRODUCT 

Vitex helps you build profitable Vita- 
min D volume in the face of increas- 
ing consumer prices, because it’s tops 
in quality. Vitex “Natural” is the 
original Vitamin D Concentrate for 
milk fortification—the only concen- 


VITEX offers 
real 
Sales support 





September, 1946 


VITEX 





it doesn’t pay to buy 
“bargains” in Vitamin D 


BUYING VITEX* VITAMIN D CONCENTRATE, 
DAIRYMEN GET QUALITY AND SERVICE THAT 
ASSURE SUBSTANTIAL EXTRA PROFITS. 








Concentrate either | 








trate now available from time-tested, 
professionally-preferred marine 
sources—produces the only kind of 
Vitamin D Milk proved by actual 
scientific test to help sound teeth stay 
sound. You get a surely-dispersing 
cream-type carrier—packed in her- 
metically sealed, sterilized cans, spe- 
cifically designed for safe, easy ad- 
dition to milk. You get guaranteed 
amounts of Vitamin D, plus the Vita- 
min A which occurs naturally in ma- 
rine source concentrates. 


YOU GET EXPERIENCED SALES 
SUPPORT 


Vitex field representatives—calling 
to get you started, calling back to 
build your sales—have proved their 
ability to build premium milk vol- 
ume for every type of dairy in every 
type of market. These Vitex experts 
held 86 meetings with routemen dur- 
ing the first six months of this year, 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 






LABORATORIES « 


first and vital step toward building 
profitable premium milk volume. 


YOU GET SALES PLANS THAT 

REALLY CLICK 
Vitex sales plans are not just vague 
suggestions or cute tricks. Vitex sales 
plans are practical plans with a singlc 
purpose—to sell more premium milk. 
Nothing is left to chance—every- 
thing is provided to do a complete 
sales job. 


YOU GET A REAL CHANCE FOR 
SUBSTANTIAL EXTRA PROFITS 


Here are the facts-in-figures . . . the 
average Vitex licensee is making $730 
or more extra income per route, per 
year—a tidy profit picture for an) 
dairy, large or small, and the figure 
is still going up. 

Write Vitex Laboratories today for 
full information on how to enjoy 
extra profits with Vitex “Natural” 
Vitamin D. 


Vitex Laboratories, Inc 


Copyright 194¢ 


211 FIRST STREET, HARRISON, N. J 








procedure for the several forms of 
regulation? Are they law? 

What are the two kinds of recon- 
sideration or review provided? How 
do they operate? 

What are the typical terms and 
formulas for milk marketing orders? 
Where can you find them? 

What are the important issues in 
any milk proceeding? Have they all 
been settled? 

What are the official powers of 
investigation? Powers to require re- 
ports? Powers to punish? 


Copies of the 205-page book bound 
in a blue, gold-stamped cloth cover are 
available at $7.50, postage prepaid, and 


can be ordered by sending check or 
money order to the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, 3215 Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, New York, or the American 
Milk Review, 175 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 
———E 
CROWN CORK APPOINTMENT 


F. J. Snyder to Represent Company in 
St. Louis Territory 
The Dacro Division of the Crown 


Cork & Seal Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of F. J. Snyder 


Fete ee ee a” 











Snyder 
as sales representative in the St. Louis 
territory. 

Mr. Snyder has been associated with 
the company for the past thirteen years 
and returned in October, 1945, after hav- 
ing served three vears in the Navy. He 
will make his headquarters at 5622 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

———_ 


OPERATE ICE CREAM PLANT 


Monett, Mo.—The Just-Right Ice 
Cream Co. is now solely owned and oper- 
ated by Martin Doss. Mr. Doss recently 
purchased the interest previously held by 
Loren Holmes. 
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Cows Sail to Greece 


Mississippi Livestock Handlers Unload 
Last of State Gift of 1,680 Dairy 
Cattle at Patras 


S.S. Calvin Victory with a crew of 30 
Mississippi livestock handlers aboard, 
docked at Patras recently to unload the 
last 200 dairy cows of a 1,680 gift of 
livestock from the people of Mississippi 
to Greece. 

A message from the UNRRA Mission 
in Athens to Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. stated that the cattle boat 
was greeted by Christos Fakis, Mayor of 
Patras and his board of aldermen, ac- 
companied by Panayotis Tsiliras, chair- 
man of the Confederation of Farm Coop- 
eratives for the area; Costa Perdikis of 
the Greek Ministry of Agriculture and 
UNRRA Agricultural Specialist, Lester 
W. Schmadecke from Lincoln, Nebraska. 
In spite of the early hour of arrival a 
sizeable crowd of town people and local 
farm families gathered at the pier to 
watch the unloading. 

Dr. Andy Crawford of Rolling Fork, 
Mississippi, Senior Veterinarian of the 
Calvin Victory in presenting the 200 gift 
cows for distribution in western Greece 
explained that the idea of the donation 
had originated with the State Rural Life 
Association and Thomas L. Bailey, Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. Said Dr. Crawford: 

“Since most of us in Mississippi are 
farmers ourselves felt close to the 
rural population of Greece in our com- 
mon struggle. I want you to know these 
boys that we brought with us to look 
after the animals on the ship. Every one 
of them knows how to plough and to 
milk. They represent a cross section of 
Mississippi youth. Each county that con- 
tributed animals in our statewide drive 
was allowed to send one or more boys 
along.” 

On behalf of western Greece Mayor 
Fakis warmly thanked the donors for 
“this most practical gift designed to re- 
habilitate our rural economy and provide 
milk for our undernourished children.” 
He asked the boys to convey the grati- 
tude of Greece to the farmers and to the 
Governor. 


we 


Chairman Tsiliras speaking for the co- 
operatives declared: “Our young Greek 
farmers who resisted invasion on empty 
stomachs and are still badly undernour- 
ished, have back to work in the 
fields with great enthusiasm, deeply 
moved by this splendid offering you have 
brought us from ae¢ross the ocean.” 

PSS ae, 
EFFICIENT MILKING 


gone 


A recent press summary issued by the 
New York State Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics states that agri- 








cultural agents endorse fast  etilicient 
milking as a means to keep milk pro. 
duction up. Milking must be fast if it 
is to be complete. The hormone causing 
milk let-down stays in the blood stream 
only 6 or 7 minutes after washing the 
udder. 

Milking should begin at once after first 
let-down or less milk will be given. Three 
or 4 minutes of machine milking js 
enough. Brief stripping should be done 
by machine or by hand. 

RO OS 


PIPES HEADS MISSION DRY 


Becomes President and Director of 
California Corporation 
Election of J. Willard Pipes as presi- 
dent and director of Mission Dry Corpor. 
ation was recently announced by the 





J. Willard Pipes 


board of directors. He has already moved 
from New York to Los Angeles, where 
Mission’s plant and main offices are lo 
cated. 


Mr. Pipes is well known in the bever- 
age industry, having served in various 
positions with Nehi Corporation over a 
period of twenty years, and as vice-presi- 
dent of the Pepsi-Cola Company for the 
past eight years. He brings to Mission 
the benefits of his vast experience in 
merchandising and executive ability. 


According to Mr. Pipes, certain 
changes are being made in Mission sales 
and advertising policies to provide for 
more complete and specialized coverage 
of the various fields in which the com- 
pany’s products are sold. W. D. Aitken 
will continue as senior vice-president and 
director, in charge of production and 
plant management. Other officers of the 
company are Frank W. Gray, vice-prest 
dent; T. J. Mangan, vice-president; J. F. 
Reid, treasurer, and W. C. Roberts, sec 
retary. 
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See the Model “E” 
before you buy ANY washer 





25% to 33'% less washing powder to pro- 
duce a greater percentage of clean, sterile 
bottles. 


™ There are many performance factors that 
account for the dairy-wide preference for the 
model E Washer: prime among them is the 





Model E’s higher soaking temperature— 
which assures clean bottles, sterilizing effi- 


Naturally, these and other Model E fea- 
tures have created a huge demand that 



















idy moved ciency and a reserve for the washing of un- is taxing production facilities to the limit. 
les, a usually dirty bottles. Important, too, is the That’s why we suggest you look ahead to 
‘eS are 10- 


the day when you, too, will need one—and 





] Model E's sensationally low caustic concen- 





fF trate requirement— it actually uses from see your Cherry-Burrell man soon. 
the bever- 
in various [ 
on over a & 
vice-presi- 
ny for the CHERRY-BURRELL 
to Mission 
erience in CoRPORATION 
ability. 
: 427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

;, certain 
ssion sales | ee Equipment and Supplies for 
rovide for Sa =a, Handling Milk and Its Products 
1 coverage 1¢ fa sent 

the com- 1% MOUSTRY FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, 

D. Aitken iis OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
sident and AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES. KS * 








ction and * Model E Soaker-Type Washer. As modern as 

vers of the it looks, it handles bottles of all sizes from ¥2 pints 

nuda to 2 quarts without adjustment. Sizes: 4, 6, 8, 

a ‘ 10 and 12 pockets wide, with variable capacities 

dent; J. F. of from 24 to 100 bottles per minute. 

berts, sec- x 
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Bottle Exchanges Meet 


National Assn. Sets Convention Date 
as Monday, Oct. 21— Meeting to 
Be Held at Atlantic City 


The National Association of Milk 
Bottle Exchanges, with headquarters at 
2627 Franklin Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio, 
has announced that its Annual Conven- 
tion will be held in conjunction with 
the International Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City, October 21, 1946. 


Radical changes have taken place in 
the milk bottle exchanges throughout the 
country. These changes will be summar- 
ized and the problems discussed. Presi- 
dent T. H. Broughton, of the Michigan 
Milk Bottle Exchange of Detroit, will 
preside. Some of the subjects to be 
taken into consideration are: the univer- 
sal bottle, the advantage and disadvan 
tage of cover caps, odd cap seats, effect 
of odd sizes and shapes on the bottle 
exchange, the square milk bottle, “is a 
lettered bottle essential,” what is a proper 
fillage charge, handling cullett, the junk 
dealer, bottle losses at the dump, ex- 
change rates between bottle exchanges 
and many other subjects. 


There will be four or five specific dis- 
cussions, e.g. the loss of milk cans used 
on boats. There will be four speakers 
to diseuss the universal bottle from 
four different markets now using this 
bottle plan. 


President Broughton will lead a dis- 
cussion on the value of the lettered 
bottle, compared with the advantages of 
the plain bottle. 


A. R. Miller of Washington, D. C., will 
lead a discussion entitled: “Bottle Ex- 
change Converts” showing how the bottle 
exchange had adapted itself to conditions 
brought about during the war. How 
washing problems were met with the 
advent of the square bottle, squat bottle 
and the 2 quart bottle. 


Sam Cornelius of Cleveland, Ohio. 
will lead a discussion on the exchange 
of cans and crates. 


Thomas Waddell, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and J. W. Imler, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
discuss the additional services bottle ex- 
changes have been able to render the 
milk dealer, such as repairing cases, 
washing bottles, handling cullett, handl- 
ing crates, dairy counsel activities, ad- 
vertising, and etc. 


It is expected, that the largest at- 
tendance of milk bottle managers, will 
be on hand, since the organization of 
the association more than ten years ago. 


The officers of the National Association 
are: T. H. Broughton, President, Detroit, 
Mich.; Sam Cornelius, Viee President, 
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Cleveland, O.; D. Scott, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Toledo, O. 


The following are members of the 
Board of Directors: Kirk A. Journy, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Thomas Waddell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.‘ A. R. Miller, Washington, D. 
C.; E. F. Milke, Chicago, Ill.; H. Roda, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Don Hicks, Lansing, 
Mich. 


ee 


SIMMS HEADS VETERNARIANS 


Chief of BAI Elected President at 
Association’s 83rd Annual Meeting 


Dr. Bennett T. Simms, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, was 
installed August 22, as president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
at the closing session of its 83d annual 
meeting at Boston, Mass. Dr. Simms 
was elected at the Association’s last meet- 
ing at Chicago in .1944, but as no meet- 
ing was held in 1945 he could not be 
installed until this year. 

Earlier the Borden Award in the field 
of veterinary science for 1946 was pre- 
sented to Dr. William E. Cotton, form- 
erly of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
This award—a medal and $1,000—was 
presented to Dr. Cotton for his achieve- 
ments in contributing to the control of 
dairy-cattle diseases while he was asso- 
ciated with the Bureau. He is the third 
recipient of this award, presentations 
having been made in 1944 and 1945. 

Dr. Simms is a graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute with the degree of 
D.V.M. From 1913 to 1938 he was 
professor of veterinary medicine at the 
Oregon State Agricultural College. Dur- 
ing that time he organized and served 
as head of the Department of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Dr. Cotton spent 44 years continuously 
in the employ of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and retired from Government 
service in 1937. He now is professor 
of veterinary science at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. While 
in the Bureau he carried on research 
work on infectious diseases of animals, 
particularly the control of brucellosis, 
or Bang’s disease, of cattle. A native 
of Iowa, Dr. Cotton received, in 1911, 
the degree of doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine from George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


~~ 


RUSTERHOLZ JOINS WESTERN 





Western Dairy Products, Inc., an- 
nounces that A. J. Rusterholz, Jr., has 
become associated with the firm in the 
capacity of vice-president in charge of 
Milk Plant manufacturing operations. 

Mr. Rusterholz was presiden® of the 
Rusterholz Cheese Corparation of Enos- 
burg Falls, Vermont. He will make his 
headquarters at Petaluma, California. 


Farmers Can Strike Too 


Dairy Leader Flays Labor Chiefs Who 
Demand Return of Milk Subsidies — 
Testimony Presented at Hearing 


‘Dairy farmers can strike too,” said 
Raymond Skinner of Memphis, Tenn., 
Chairman of the Board of the Milk 
Industry Foundation, Washington, D. 
C., in commenting on testimony of labo: 
leaders August 10 before the Decontrol 
Board. “Threats of strike reprisals and 
innuendos alleging profiteering by pro- 
cessors and distributors of dairy prod- 
ucts are false bases for influencing an 
economic decision which will affect the 
daily income’ of millions of dairy farm- 
ers, their families, and dairy 
workers. 


farm 


“Labor leaders persist in ignoring the 
fact that at present prices for milk and 
milk products, the skilled labor of a 
dairy tarmer is being paid about 53c 
per hour. Also one hour of industrial 
labor buys more milk than at any time 
since 1939. The selfishness as shown 
by the ‘demand’ for a roll-back of prices 
and restoration of subsidies voiced by 
certain spokesmen for labor organiza- 
tions is indeed astounding in view of 
the fact that hourly industrial wage 
rates have risen 79 per cent on average 
since 1939, whereas the oost of living, 
as reported for May 1946 by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, has 
risen 32 per cent. 


Wage-Hour Equivalent 


“Dairy farmers will, in my opinion, 
refuse to continue supplying milk to 
many city markets if the announced 
labor objective to feather its own nest 
is achieved. Labor leaders are short- 
sighted in refusing to recognize the rea- 
sonableness of current milk and dairy 
prices as compared to other foods and 
especially when considered in the light 
of the wage-hour equivalent of these 
prices on the farm. 


“A recent survey in Minnesota shcwed 
the average payment received by dairy 


farmers in that state to be 53c. How 
many skilled industrial workers would 
be willing to sell their labor at that 
rate? The farmer is not dumb. He 


cannot be pushed around by city 
‘fellers,’ and he resents especially labor's 
assumption that he can be kept quiet by 
political handouts in the form of sub- 
sidies. Surely the number of skilled in- 
dustrial workers receiving sub-marginal 
wages is far less than the number of 
workers in dairying. If subsidies are 
to be restored, it would cost all citizens 
less to subsidize industrial workers re- 
ceiving sub-marginal wages directly 
rather than through the dairymen,” con- 
cluded Mr. Skinner. 
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Threat To Farmers 


Holman Cites Peril of CIO Demands 
for Continued Payment of Con- 
sumer Subsidies on Milk 


Marion, Ind. — Demands by Phillip 
Murray of the CIO for continued con- 
sumer subsidies on milk and other food 
products is a bald threat by labor ot 
economic serfdom for the American 
farmer, declared Charles W. Holman of 
Washington, D. C., Secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, speaking here August 20, at 
the annual patrons’ picnic of the Marion 
Producers Creamery. 

“With the implication of strikes and 
further wage increases, the CIU has 
served notice on agriculture that it in- 
tends to keep its economic advantage to 
the disadvantage of the rural popula- 
tion,” Holman stated. “The CIO is un- 
willing that wage earners pay adequate 
prices for food. But it is willing to 
condemn farmers to dependence on gov- 
ernment hand-outs while workers trade 
an hour’s wages for a larger amount of 
food than it has ever before bought them 
in peacetime.” 

Holman charged that and 
Boris Shishkin, AFL economist, pre- 
sented data to the Price Decontrol Board 
which conceals the present buying 
power of labor. This was done, he 
said, by comparing the present buying 
power of the dollar and the present 
length of work week with the peacetime 
period of 1939 — and by failing to com- 
pare present weekly earnings with those 
in any prewar period. 


Murray 


High Earnings of Workers 

“June 1946 weekly earnings of factory 
workers were 76 per cent above August 
1939, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures,” Holman pointed out. 
“Only about 6 per cent of the increased 
earnings resulted from added hours of 
work per week, leaving at least a 70 
per cent gain in weekly earnings. This 
compares with a 42 per cent rise in con- 
sumer prices from August 1939 to July 
1946. 


“Hourly wages are at an all-time high. 
Official figures show that present weekly 
earnings of factory workers are at the 
highest peacetime level in history. In 


terms ot purchasing power, they are 
about 50 per cent higher even than in 
1929. To purchase one quart of milk 
per day for a year, at July prices, the 
worker needs the wages of 1.48 weeks. 
This is the lowest peacetime figure in 
many years. 

“In the last analysis the worker trades 
his work for that of the farmer, the 
hauler, the plant workers, the distrib- 
utor, and the drivers. He is getting the 
best peacetime trade he ever had.” 
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Holman declared that demands for 
continued consumer subsidies in the face 
of labor’s present record breaking power 
is an attempt to permanently place farm- 
ers under bureaucratic controls dictated 
by radical labor organizations. 

“If labor wants food subsidies, let them 
be paid to those who are directly bene- 
tited— the consumer’s themselves,” he 
urged. “It is grossly unfair to make farm- 
ers dependent upon subsidy payments 
that help pay the consumers’ food bill 
when, according to Murray, it is the 
consumers who want the subsidies. 

“Farmers don’t want subsidies, even if 
subsidies mean the same return or more 
than the same return as a free market 
price. Farmers don’t want subsidies be- 
cause subsidies put them at the mercy 
of administrative whim or caprice. Sub- 
sidies cost them their independence. 


“Most dairy farmers, furthermore, are 
unwilling and financially unable to 
gamble on subsidies to stay in business. 
Government payments that may be here 
today and gone tomorrow are not a sub- 
stantial basis upon which to continue 
any business. Aside from this, subsidies 
and price control historically disrupt 
normal price relationhips between vari- 
ous commodities; cause consequent food 
shortages; and stimulate black markets.” 


Refutes Philip Murray 


Holman quoted from the statement 
by Murray before the Price Decontrol 
Board in which the labor leader said 
“prices must be rolled back to June 30 
levels and subsidies existing on that date 
must be restored.” Mr. Murray calcu- 
lated that for the next seven months the 
government would have enough money 
to pay subsidies at the rate of 137 mil- 
lion dollars a month, and that “those 
rates will reduce milk prices two to three 
cents a quart, bread prices one cent a 
loaf, butter prices ten cents a pound, 
margarine four cents a pound and can- 
ned tomatoes two cents a can.” 
according to 
Holman, were largely irrelevant to the 
facts which the Board must consider in 
making its decisions. “They were bully- 
ing demands without regard to the law 
as passed by Congress.” 


“The Board 


most embarrassing 


Murray's statements, 


has been placed in a 


position,” Holman 
continued. “This great radical labor or 
ganization with its claim of 6 million 
members disregards the express provi- 
the law and itself 
up as a barrier in the way of the law’s 


fair administration. 


“Should the Board recontrol 
dairy and livestock products and grain, 
it will leave itself open to charges of 
having yielded to high-power labor pres- 
sure groups. 


sions of new sets 


how 


“If controls are reestablished, the fight 
by agriculture must begin again. It 


must be waged without cessation until 
a Congress can be elected tinat will have 
the courage to restore this nation to a 
free economy, and to oven ide anv vetoes 
that would defeat this purpose, 


“In this fight the farmers of America 
have a responsibility of carefully choos- 
ing in the next November elections men 
and women who are pledged to resist 
both the sapping process within the 
government, and the encroachments out- 
side the government which !ead toward 
totalitarian domination.” 

anansemcnmeetiieasasmeemee 


ANNOUNCE SET-ASIDE RULES 


Manufacturers and Receivers Expect- 
ed to Fulfill Their Obligations 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced August 22 a series of actions 
to be taken to procure outstanding May 
and June dairy products set-aside obli- 
gations. 

On August 2, the Department an- 
nounced that it expected manufacturers 
and authorized receivers to complete de- 
livery of their set-aside obligations at 
prices not in excess of the ceilings in 
effect on June 30. Following the August 
2 release virtually all set-aside evaporated 
milk, and substantial quantities of May 
and June set-aside butter, cheese, and 
nonfat dry milk solids were offered to 
the Government. To effect prompt de- 
livery of the remaining May and June 
obligations, and thus assure equitable 
treatment for all persons required to set 
aside dairy products, the following ac- 
tions will be taken: 

1. No dairy products other than those 
required to be set aside shall be pur- 
chased from firms with outstanding set- 
aside obligations until they have fulfilled 
their obligations on all dairy products. 

2. With continued non-compliance, 
steps will be intiated to cancel the author- 
ization, of these firms to act as assemblers 
or receivers of set-aside products. 

8. Legal action will be initiated to 
recover for the Government the differ- 
ence between the cost of the product had 
it been delivered by these firms as re- 
quired by the set-aside, and the 
to the Government to procure the prod- 
uct in the open market at a later date. 
ale: 


NEW CONTROLLERS ELECTED 


cost 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York City Control of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, Herbert P. Brown, 
comptroller of the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, and George O. Swezey, 
treasurer of the Nestle’s Milk Products, 
were chosen directors of this Control. 
Edward J. Whalen, controller of the 
Smith-Lee Company, was re-elected di- 
rector of the Control of the 
same organization. 


Svracuse 
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Cooperative Growth 


Substantial Gains in Operating Tech- 
niques Made During War Period but 


Troublesome Problems Still Continue 


West Lafayette, Ind. — Dairy farmer 
cooperatives took a ten-year stride dur- 
ing the war in many of their operating 
techniques, but inherited a series of 
troublesome , problems resulting from 
wartime restrictions, according to Chas. 
W. Holman, of Washington, D. C., 
secretary of the National Cooperative 


Milk Producers Federation, speaking 
here August 29, at the final general 
session of the American Institute of 


Cooperation at Purdue University. 

Chief wartime co-op gains, Holman 
stated are modernized procurement prac- 
tices, wider adoption of the all-purpose 
dairy plant, and eentralized operations 
for groups of local butter and cheese 
associations. Wartime debits are the 
present maladjusted distribution of vari- 
ous dairy products, deterioration in qual- 
ity standards, and a consuming public 
which has been conditioned ® bargain- 
priced dairy products and a lower-than- 
normal consumption of butter. 


Holman listed the immediate 
long-range objectives of dairy co-ops: 
1. To re-equalize the distribution of 

dairy products on the basis of con- 

sumer preference. 

2. To adjust production to 
demand. 

3. To obtain the fair and rcasonable 
prices at which dairy products will 
move freely into consumption. 

4. To restore and improve the quality 
of every dairy product. 

5. To insure a safer future for all dairy 
farmers. 


and 


actual 


Opportunity for Advancement 


“In the technical field,” Holman said, 
“there remains a wide opportunity for 
cooperative advancement. We must have 
more old plants rejuvenated and where 
practical turned into all-purpose dairy 
plants. It would also seem wise te de- 
velop more cooperative plant groups in 
which 15 or 20 creameries supply skim 


milk to their centralized processing 
plant. 
“Activities which require national 


voluntary integration include the field 
of research. The first needed research 
is for the still hidden virtues of milk 
and its products. The impetus and 
financing of much of this work should 
and can be done by producers acting 
collectively through their own agencies. 
Another research need is in additional 
industrial uses of dairy products, par- 
ticularly those of skim milk.” 


As an example of the ill effect of 
OPA grading and pricing policies on 
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quality production, Holman cited the 
fact that under OPA the price range 
between 92-score and 89-score butter 
was only % of a cent per pound. In the 
free market since OPA controls 
lifted, 89-score butter is 3.3 cents lower 
than 92-score. “This more normal price 
relationship gives an incentive for qual- 
ity production that was lacking under 
government controls,” he pointed out. 
en 


FOOD FAMINE RELIEF 


were 


Are Sympathetic with 


Government Emergency Campaign 


Housewives 


The recent survey on food conserva- 
tion made by the Home Makers Guild of 
America for Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany is now available in a 16-page illus- 
trated booklet. 


Containing information on how house- 
wives are cooperating with the govern- 
ment in its Famine Emergency Cam- 
paign, this booklet can be obtained free 
of charge by writing the Merchandising 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Designed to develop helpful informa- 
tion for graduate home economists to co- 
operate with the campaign, the survey 
also contains data which should be help- 
ful to all interested in the distribution of 
food products. 





Davis, chairman of the Presi- 
Famine Emergency Campaign, is 
left receiving a survey which 


Chester C. 
dent’s 
shown at the 
shows that seven out of ten housewives are 
cooperating with the government in its pro- 






down on the consumption of 
bread, fats and oil. The survey, made by 
the Home Makers Guild of America for 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, was presented 
to Mr. Davis at the White House June 24 
by Kenneth A. Hamel, glass company repre- 
sentative, shown at the right. 


gram to cut 


The accuracy of the Guild survey is 
attested to by the following quotation 
from Mr. Davis’ letter: “There is a re- 
markable similarity between the percent- 
ages obtained in the Home Makers’ Guild 
survey and those found in other polls. 
This indicates a great degree of reliabil- 
ity in your sample and the interpretations 
made from it. With the additional com- 
ments made by your consultants, your 
report will be very helpful to us in di- 
recting food conservation efforts for the 
remainder of the emergency.” 

This survey is one of many made for 
Owens-Illinois to obtain the accurate 
thinking of the consumer on timely sub- 
jects, correct packaging and market. 


UNRRA Activities 


Agricultural Questions to be Discussed 
by Relief Organization at Geneva— 
Dairy Cattle Delivered 


Washington, D. C.—The problem of 
increasing the world’s food supply by 
continuing aid for the rehabilitation of 
agriculture in the war devastated areas 
will be among the subjects up for de- 
cision at the Fifth Session of the Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, this month. The 
sessions started August 5. 


F. H. LaGuardia, Director General of 
UNRRA, who prior to the conference 
made an inspection trip to several of the 
Europeon countries receiving UNRRA’s 
issistance, said that Geneva was chosen 
as a meeting place following an invita 
tion from the government of Switzer- 
land and from the United Nations which 
offered to make all of its facilities avail- 


able. 


Delegates from the forty-eight member 
nations of UNRRA are expected to be 
present. Will H. Clayton, Assistant Sec 
retary of State, representing the United 
States, is head of the U. S. delegation. 

Dairy Cattle Shipped 

Three hundred and thirty-two dairy 
cows and seventeen calves shipped by 
UNRRA to Italy have been unloaded in 
Naples, according to the UNRRA Mis- 
sion in Rome. These animals were given 
to UNRRA by the Service Committee 
of the Church of the Brethren in several 
states. 

Seventeen calves were born on the 
voyage; and milk from the “fresh cows” 
has already been distributed to Neap- 
olitan child feeding centers, the message 
stated in a recent release. 

Cheers greeted the animals at the dock, 
and along the busy streets of Naples as 
they passed by truck on their way to the 
rest farm where they are temporarily 


quartered. “It will not be necessary to 
feed these animals grain,” said Mr 
LaGuardia. “Pasturage is plentiful this 


vear and there will be ample opportunity 
for these cows to forage on the green 
Italian hillsides.” 


The dairy cattle crossed on the steamer 
“Cyrus W. Field” which left Baltimore, 
Md., June 14. 


Fifty heifers and five bulls donated to 
Greece by the Falls Cities Cooperative 
Milk Producers Association of Louisville, 
Kentucky. have been allocated to orphan- 
ages and farm schools, the UNRRA 
Greece Mission reports. The animals are 
being used for providing milk for children 
and for herd improvement on Greek 
farms. 
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sige PURE FLAVOR of fresh milk is easily 

changed by contact with foreign odors 
and substances. A glass container protects this 
flavor .. . because glass is inert in relation to 
milk. For protection, be sure to choose glass 
as your milk container. 


{ HOUSEWIVES a 


PREFER GLASS 


At a glance they can see 
just how much milk they 
have on hand, when to 
order more, and just how 
much. Clean, durable glass 
is growing more and more 
popular as a container for 
food ... proof that house- 
wives do prefer glass 
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a 
ECONOMY 


Glass containers cut down 
expense, for they give you 
the economy of re-use. The 
exclusive Duraglas tech- 
nique builds strong bottles, 
assures maximum trippage. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY - TOLEDO I, OHIO 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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HANDI-SQUARE — The bottle to look for- 
ward to. This new Duraglas Handi-Square line 
is an amazing space saver . . . less space in the 
truck . . . less space for storage. Housewives 
appreciate this space-saving Handi-Square, too 
Only our determination to supply the replace- 
ments essential to your present services has 
delayed stepping up Handi-Square production. 
But we promise you this: The advantages of 
Duraglas Handi-Squares are worth waiting for. 


as DAIRY CONTAINERS 








Disputes and Unemployment 


Payment of Unjustified Benefit Claims May Add Substantially to Entire 
Taxable Payroll — Precautions to be Taken Against Such Possibility 


If any firm or individual pays un- 
employment taxes in a “merit rating” 
state, the payment of a single unjusti- 
fied benefit claim may add as much as 
half or one per cent of the entire tax- 
able payroll to next year’s tax bill... 
during a labor dispute when mass 
charges are apt to be made against an 
account, it will be desirable to take 
precautions against such possibility. 


The following article shows what 
steps should be taken. It is reprinted 
from a 48-page Analysis, How to Re- 
duce Payroll Taxes under Merit Rat- 
ing and is reprinted by special per- 
mission of the Research Institute of 
America. The analysis was prepared, 
under the supervision of Leo M. 
Cherne, by the payroll division of the 
Institute for distribution to Institute 
members. 





O ONE IS ENTITLED to unem- 

ployment insurance who is unem- 

ployed because of a labor dispute. 
In most of the forty-five states which 
collect unemployment insurance under 
a merit rating system, this disqualifica 
tion is total and remains in force as 
long as the labor dispute itself continues. 
Even though the worker himselt disap- 
proves of the strike and does not want 
to go out, or stay out, the disqualification 
still holds. 

The term “labor dispute”, however, is 
differently interpreted in different states. 
Only by knowing the extent to which 
this disqualification can be be applied 


to bar benefit payments to striking 
workers, can you protect your merit 
rate against mass charges. Remember 


that as is the case with other disquali- 
fications, the burden of proof rests with 
the employer. Following are the main 
factors to consider: 


Main Factors to Consider 


1. Scope of disqualification—In most 
states, an individual is disqualified from 
benefits for any week in which his un- 
employment is due to a stoppage of 
work resulting from a labor dispute in 
the company where he was last em- 
ployed. A “stoppage of work” is usually 
interpreted to mean a substantial dimin- 
ution of the activities—at least a 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent decrease in opera- 
tions—of the plant as a whole. If the 
the dispute causes a decrease in opera- 
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tions not appreciable enough to be con- 
sidered a “stoppage”, the disqualifica- 
tion cannot apply. 

In other states the disqualification ap- 
plies even though there is no “stoppage 
of work”. It is enough if the unemploy- 
ment is due to a labor dispute in active 
progress where the claimant was last 
employed. 

In California, the disqualification ap- 
plies only where the worker leaves his 
work because of the dispute. 





Leo M. Cherne 


In New York, the disqualification ap 
plies if the persons loses his work be- 
cause of a strike, lockout or other indus- 
trial controversy. 


In Pennsylvania, the disqualification 
applies if the person is unemployed due 
to a voluntary suspension of work re- 
sulting from a labor dispute. “Volun- 
tary” means an act of either the em- 
ployer or the employees. “Suspension” 
is not a total cessation but a substantial 
diminution of activities. 

2. Meaning of “labor dispute.” A 
labor dispute is a controversy over terms 
or conditions of employment. It is more 
than a mere disagreement. It must in- 
volve a demand or insistence on some 
matter, initiated by either partv and a 
refusal or resistance of that demand bv 
the other party. If either party complies 
with the demand there is no “dispute”, 


even though men are thrown out of work 
as a result of the compliance. The re- 
sistance may take the form of refusal, 
offering a counter-proposal or ignoring 
the demand—or may be enforced by an 
overt act like a “strike” by the employees 
or a “lockout” by the employer. Some 
states (Arkansas, Indiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota and Ohio) do not regard a 
“lockout” as a labor dispute and there- 
fore don't disqualify claimants who are 
“locked out”. Arizona, District of Co- 
lumbia and New York include “lockout” 
as a labor dispute by law; Alabama, 
Georgia, Kansas, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Washington have done so by de- 
cision. 
Negotiation vs. Dispute 

Negotiations between the parties do 
not themselves constitute a labor dispute. 
It is only when they fail and a strike or 
lockout results that a labor dispute comes 
into existence. 


The burden of proof is on the employer 
to show that a labor dispute exists. 

3. Where must labor dispute occur? 
A claimant is disqualified only if the 
labor dispute occurs at the factory, estab- 
lishment or other premises at which he 
is or was last employed. Where an em- 
ployer operates in only one building, 
this provision creates no problem. But 
where a firm’s activities are spread over 
various buildings and plants in the same 
or different cities, the result depends on 
whether the operations of the various 
units are functionally so integrated that 
if one unit stopped the others could not 
continue operating. 


Illustration: Company Z_ operates 
Plants A, B, C and D, all in different 
cities. But the operations are so closely 
tied together that a stoppage of one plant 
closes all. If a labor dispute closes Plant 
A, workers in B, C and D will be con- 
sidered unemployed as a result of a labor 
dispute. 


Observation: Ordinarily the labor dis- 
pute disqualification will not be applied 
to an individual who is unemployed be- 
cause of a labor dispute at some other 
employer's factory or establishment. This 
is true even where the plants of different 
employers are closely integrated or con- 
trolled through stock ownership so that 
a labor dispute at one causes unemploy- 
ment at the other. However, where the 
state agency determines that the various 
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“Their Feeding, Care and Train- 

ing” by Herman N. Bundesen .. . = . 
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; plete with 12 booklets on baby 
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_ DR. BUNDESEN’S BABY BOOK with 12 monthly supplements keeps the new mother 
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late. fully informed and sold on your service. The cost is trifling and method is effective. 
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corporations constitute a single subject 
employer under the law, then the rule 
of “functional integration” can be applied 
by those states which follow it. 

Observation: If an employer closes his 
establishment because of lack of ma- 
terials due to a labor dispute in another 
company, his employees are not consid- 
ered unemployed because of a labor dis- 
pute. However, if a dispute spreads from 
another company to the employer’s estab- 
lishment, whether from sympathy or for 
other reasons, a labor dispute will exist 
in the employer’s company. 


Unemployment-Labor Disputes 


4. Unemployment must be due to 
labor dispute. The disqualification will 
be applied only if the employer proves 
that unemployment is due to the labor 
dispute. Thus, where work is available 
for them, employees who leave their jobs, 
or refuse to come to work, or serve on 
picket lines, because of a labor dispute, 
are disqualified. There is no doubt in 
such cases that the unemployment is due 
to the labor dispute. Similarly, if an 
employee is unable to continue working 
because the labor dispute forces the em- 
ployer to close the plant, or prevents the 
employer from reopening a closed plant 
or from continuing operations, the labor 
dispute is the cause of the unemploy- 
ment. 


But if some other factor actually 
caused the claimant’s unemployment, the 
labor dispute disqualification will not 
bar him from benefits. Thus a claimant 
who is discharged for lack of work or 
materials prior to the beginning of the 
dispute is not disqualified on this ground 
although a dispute came into existence 
shortly after he left work. Or if an em- 
ployer discharges an employee who is 
already unemployed because of a labor 
dispute, the unemployment from the time 
of the discharge and there after is not 
due to a labor dispute. 


Question as to Benefits 


Where a person who is out of work 
due to a labor dispute obtains an inter- 
vening job and loses that, there is some 
question as to whether he is still barred 
from benefits because of the continuing 
labor dispute in the first employer’s com- 
pany. The answer depends on what 
kind of intervening job the claimant took 
after first becoming unemployed. If it 
was a bona fide job which was intended 
to be permanent, the claimant relieved 
or “purged” himself of the original labor 
dispute disqualification and can draw 
benefits. This rule would apply even 
though the claimant loses the new job 
after a short period of time. 


But if the new job lost by the claimant 
was: (a) not bonafide and was actually 
taken to relieve the claimant of the labor 
dispute disqualification or (b) merely 
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temporary, casual or transitory in nature, 
or (c) not the claimant’s usual occupation, 
the claimant will still be considered “un- 
employed because of a labor dispute” as 
long as the dispute continues at his first 
and regular employer's company. 


5. When does a labor dispute end? 
A labor dispute is usually considered to 
be ended when the parties come to an 
agreement. There after, employees who 
were out of work because of the strike 
become entitled to benefits (if they meet 
the other eligibility requirements) until 
such time as operations actually resume. 


This interpretation is followed in a 
recent Indiana decision which found it 
immaterial that resumption of operations 
was delayed because of conditions caused 
by the strike. The stoppage of work 
after the settlement of the labor dispute 
was held not due to the dispute, but to 
economic conditions. 


However, a recent Delaware case held 
that stoppage of work due to a labor 
dispute continues as to an individual 
until operation of the plant can be re- 
sumed after settlement of the strike, and 
his particular job is again available. 


Where a settlement is later repudiated, 
the disqualification continues. When a 
labor dispute is submitted to a court, 
board, arbitrator, etc., for settlement, the 
controversy is usually considered over 
when the decision is made, even though 
compliance doesn’t follow immediately. 
If any discharges result, as usually hap- 
pens in cases of jurisdictional disputes, 
the unemployment of the discharged in- 
dividuals is not considered due to the 
labor dispute, unless the losing union 
continues the dispute. 


A labor dispute is terminated if an 
employer winds up the business or re- 
moves the plant to another state. Unem- 
ployed workers are thereafter not dis- 
qualified “due to a labor dispute”. 


Duration of Disqualification 


6. Duration of disqualification. The 
disqualification applies as of the first day 
of unemployment due to a labor dispute. 
In all states except Louisiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Rhode Island and Ten- 
nessee the disqualification continues as 
long as the labor dispute, and terminates 
when the labor dispute ends. 


However, even though the labor dis- 
pute continues, the disqualification may 


end if: 


a. The employee returns to work. He 
is no longer unemployed, and will not 
therefore be disqualified if he subse- 
quently becomes unemployed for reasons 
other than the dispute. 


b. The employment relationship is 
ended. 

c. The worker takes a job elsewhere 
during the period of disqualification. 


d. A new and independent cause of 
unemployment intervenes—as when the 
employer moves to another state, or the 
industry’s usual slack season sets in. 


Exempted from Disqualification 


7. Workers exempted from disquali- 
fication. Most states provide claimants 
with an out from disqualification if they 
can prove that they were not involved 
in the labor dispute that causes their un- 
employment. The usual provision re- 
quires the claimant to show that: 


a. He is not participating in, financ- 
ing, nor directly interested in the labor 
dispute which caused his unemployment. 
Membership in the union is generally 
sufficient to disqualify him, even though 
he disapproves of or does not himself ac- 
tively participate in the dispute. 


Where a union acts as an official col- 
lective bargaining agent for all employ- 
ees, both union and nonunion employees 
are considered bound by the union’s acts 
and disqualified. 


Where a local union affiliated with a 
central union organization supports the 
central union in a labor dispute, members 
of the local union who become unem- 
ployed because of the dispute will be 
disqualified even though they, imdivid- 
ually, do not engage in the dispute. 


Striking, picketing, engaging in sym- 
pathy strikes, and accepting strike bene- 
fits constitute participation in the dispute. 


In most states, refusal to cross picket 
lines is deemed to be sufficient partici- 
pation in the dispute to warrant disquali- 
fication from unemployment benefits. 


Most states hold that where the wages, 
hours or other working conditions of an 
employee will be affected favorably or 
adversely by the result of a labor dispute, 
the employee is directly interested in the 
dispute even though he isn’t a member 
of the union and is opposed to strike. 


b. The claimant must show that he 
didn’t belong to a grade or class of work- 
ers participating in, financing or directly 
interested in the dispute. A claimant is 
disqualified if he (i) performed work 
which is the same as or similar to that 
performed by those involved in the 
strike; or (ii) performed work closely re- 
lated to or interdependent with the work 
of those involved in the dispute; or (iii) 
was paid on the same basis as those in- 
volved in the dispute. 


c. The claimant must show that he 
was in a separate department which ts 
not concerned in the dispute. But he 
may still be disqualified unless the work 
carries on in that department is of a type 
commonly conducted as a separate busi- 
ness on separate premises. (For instance, 
a company store operated in connection 
with a textile manufacturing company 
would be considered a separate establish- 
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ment, even if conducted on the 


premises. ) 


Same 


Outline of What to Do 


If a labor dispute results in the unem- 
ployment of workers, notify the state 
agency. The circumstances may be such 
as to justify benefit payments to claim- 
ants, but you can avoid unjustifiable 
claims if the facts of your case will sup- 
port arguments along the following lines: 


1. If all employees belong to the 
same union or have the same bargaining 
agent, they are all purticipating in the 
dispute and will benefit from it. 


2. If there are two unions in the 
plant, one striking and the other refusing 
to cross its picket lines, the nonstrikers 
should also be disqualified because they 
are conducting a sympathy strike in sup- 
port of the strikers; they are participat- 
ing in the dispute by their voluntary 
refusal to work; they are directly inter- 
ested in the dispute since they will bene- 
fit from any settlement; or they belong 
to the same class or grade of workers as 
the strikers. 


Recommendation: If you have no dis- 
pute with your employees, but a picket 
line is thrown around your plant by strik- 
ing workers of another company, it is 
possible that workers who refuse to cross 
the picket line will be granted benefits. 
The labor dispute disqualification re- 
lates to disputes at the factory, estab- 
lishment or other premises where the 
worker is employed. However, it may 
be possible to present a case for disquali- 
fication on the ground that the workers 
have brought the dispute to your estab- 
lishment. Can you show that: 


1. The workers are in effect conduct- 
ing a sympathy strike to aid the other 
group? 


2. The employees are directly or in- 
directly interested in the strike in that 
they will benefit from any settlement? 
This argument might be advanced where 
any increase in salary or shortening of 
hours, etc., in the other plant would 
force you to follow suit in order to retain 
your labor force or avoid strike action 
by your employees. 


Recommendation Presented 

Recommendation: Don’t neglect, on 
appeal, to present other possible disquali- 
fications if you replace any workers. You 
can argue that: 

1. The employees, in effect, have 
quit their jobs voluntarily and without 
good cause. (Court decisions in West 
Virginia and Wisconsin have held that 
workers who do go out on an outlaw 
strike in violation of their contract are 
disqualified for leaving voluntarily with- 
out good cause.) 

2. The employees been dis- 
charged for misconduct in being absent 


have 
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from their jobs without permission or for 
leaving work without authorization. 


Recommendation: If it will take a few 
weeks to resume operations at your plant 
after the settlement of a labor dispute, 
you may become subject to mass charges 
by payments of benefits to your em- 
ployees for the intervening period of un- 
employment, as noted above. You might 
consider this fact in setting the effective 
date of the agreement settling the strike. 
The interval so gained may be sufficient, 
when added to the waiting period re- 
quired by your state, to avoid mass 
charges against your account. Also, con- 
sider, if your state disqualification reads 
“due to a stoppage which exists because 
of a labor dispute”, appealing any de- 
cision which pays benefits for the inter- 
val between settlement of the dispute 
and resumption of operations. You can 
argue: 


(a) The work stoppage still exists 
because of the dispute even though the 
dispute is ended, and (b) if the legislature 
had intended that the dispute co-exist 
with the stoppage, it would have so 
stated (some laws disqualify where the 
dispute is in active progress). It would 
be necessary to produce records showing 
just what preparations had to be made 
to re-open the plant and the length of 
time required for such arrangements, 
since the reasonableness of the return 
schedule would be a key factor in the 
final decision. 

a ee ee 


FEDERAL MILK ORDERS 





Milk Market 


Handle Premium Payments 
The U. S. 
had 


Administrators Not to 


Department of Agriculture 
has under consideration requests 
that its market administrators, in some 
markets covered by Federal milk orders, 
participate in 
handlers for the pooling of payments 
to producers since July 1, 1946, above 


those required by such orders. 


arrangements made by 


It has been concluded that the De- 
partment is not authorized by the Act 
under which’ milk marketing orders are 
issued to approve or to implement these 
The arrangements 
such pooling were not mad 


arrangements. for 
pursuant 
to any provision of the Act, and it is 
doubtful that 
the kind of program contemplated by 
the Act. 


any such arrangement is 


The Department, in concluding that 
it can not comply with such requests, 
nevertheless is interested in the 
by 


Davment 
the 
money to which the producers are en- 


handlers to producers of all 


titled and will cooperate in ever, per- 
missible way to this end. 





Hold On to Your ne 


NDC Public Relations 


Robert Bull Il, Appointed to Import- 
ant Post with the National Dairy 
Council in Chicago 
Chicago, Ill.—Appointment of Robert 
Bull Il as director of public relations for 
the National Dairy Council 
nounced here by Milton 

Council president. 


Was an- 


Hult, Dairy 


“Expanding our public relations de- 
partment to a full-time basis,” said Mr, 
Hult, “is part of our program for increas- 
ing our service in education regarding 
the uses of dairy products. We hope that 
this expansion will be of direct benefit 
to the 
wemen, and the 


men and 
and radio of the 


schools, professional 


press 





Robert Bull Il 


nation, for now is a time when scientific 
accuracy, in the interests of human health 
and happiness, is highly vital to 
growth and security as a great nation.” 


our 


A consultant in public relations, Mr. 


Bull is a newspaperman of long experi- 
ence and is a former managing editor. At 
one time he edited and published a 


monthly magazine. He has had exper- 
ience as network writer and commenta- 
tor, and has served as public relations 
consultant for public school systems and 
colleges, as well as general business. 

He is a native Hoosier, a graduate of 
Butler University, a Kiwanian, and 
author of a journalism workbook, “A B 
C of News Practice. 


-— 


RECPEN CONTROL OFFICE 

Springfield, Mass.—The Massachusetts 
Milk Control Board has reopened _ its 
office on the fifth floor of the Poli Build- 
ing here. All three of the staff served 
in the armed and all 
returned and back on the job. 





forces are now 
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Makes bottles brighter, cleaner, sterile 


Quick-dissolving flakes 
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Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 


“Palmer” Thermometers 
ETAILED DESCRIPTION and il- 
D lustration of new 4, 7, 9 and 12” 
thermometers manufactured by Pal- 
mer Thermometers, Inc., 2561 Norwood 
Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio, is now avail- 
able in two new Bulletins, No. 46-2 and 
No. 46-3. 


A revolutionary new extruded brass 
case, patented by Palmer, now makes 
possible full reading scales. A double- 
strength glass shield protects the ther- 
mometer tube and keeps the _ ther- 
mometer clean. Many other features and 
advantages of the construction and stand- 
ard specifications of these four new ther- 
mometers are described in the bulletins. 
Like all Palmer thermometers these new 
models have the famous “red-reading- 
mercury” column, first introduced by 
Palmer. 


Copies of these bulletins may be had 
free upon request. 


Flooring Bulletin 


MPHASIZED in a new bulletin re- 
F, teased by Walter Maguire Com- 

pany, Inc., New York, N. Y., are 
nine features desirable in heavy-duty 
floors and nine benefits in trucking per- 
formance directly derived from these 
features and including faster movement 
of goods, enhanced employee safety, and 
lower handling costs. 


Test data are cited to demonstrate how 
these benefits are realized through the 
use of 100 per cent emery aggregate in 
the construction of heavy-duty flooring. 
Illustrations show how Emeri-Crete 
Flooring, made with Cortland Emery 
Aggregate, has been successfully applied 
to dairy installations where wet floors and 
acid reactions complicate the problem of 
flooring maintenance. 


The new bulletin explains how this 
100 per cent emery aggregate, after it is 
selected, crushed, graded according to 
size, and shipped in bags, can be turned 
into the dense, cohesive, nearly diamond- 
hard surface known as Emeri-Crete 
Flooring by simply adding cement and 
water. Emeri-Crete Flooring can be laid 
by anyone capable of laying an ordinary 
concrete floor. 


Copies of the new bulletin (Number 
602) can be procured from Walter 
Maguire Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Plastic Spin Tops 

LASTIC ART SPECIALTIES, INC., 

P Ghicase, Ill., offers milk plants a 

new medium to develop good-will 

advertising through children by means 

of the spin top, made out of regular 

bottle caps. In this way, milk plants 

establish their product in the minds of 
both youngsters and grown-ups. 


The company turns out a top, from 
nothing more than a milk bottle cap, 
fixed up with a brightly colored, cor- 
rectly pointed center-peg, which is a 
real spinner and exceedingly popular 
with the kids. The bottle cap, bearing 
the usual advertisement of the milk plant, 
gets the attention of the children, who 
are the main consumers of milk, and of 
the big folks as well, who do the buying. 


Milk plants send their caps in lots of 
1,000 or more and the company makes 
them into spin tops. Plants which wish 
free samples before ordering are asked 
to send a few caps only, which will be 
made into spin tops and returned for 
inspection. 

Case Washers 

NCREASING DEMAND for modern 

dairy equipment, on the part of foreign 

users, with which to improve the qual- 
ity of their product is emphasized by 
the recent order received by the Girton 
Manufacturing Co. of Millville, Pa. This 
order calls for two Low Mount Deluxe 
Empty Case Washers of this firm’s make, 
pictured herewith, to go to Tel Aviv, 


The domestic market has likewise be- 
come increasingly conscious of this ma- 
chine. The National Dairy Products 
Corporation have recently installed units 
of this particular equipment in four of 
their associated plants. 

This machine performs a complete 
washing and rinsing operation under 
pressure on empty bottle cases. The 
model illustrated will process ten to 
twenty cases per minute and is com- 
pletely automatic in its operation. 


Micro-Bean 

N IMPROVED pulsation dampener 

for gauges and governors is being 
produced by J. A. Campbell Com- 

pany, Long Beach 7, Cal. It is the im- 
proved Micro-Bean, now available both 
in all-brass and all-steel with stainless 
steel stem. No piston is required. Tem- 
perature has no effect on the viscosity 
and surface tension of liquids within the 


line. The new model overcomes the 
scoring problem. 
The manufacturer states that in all 


pulsation dampeners scoring is inevitable 
because of the extreme viscosity through 
the restricted passage and that most 
dampeners have a tendency to score out 
after a year or two. To overcome this 
problem, Campbell has provided a screw, 
which when turned slightly will bring 
back the seating to perfect control. This 
can be repeated every two years or s0, 
giving the device a life of about 100 
years. 

When the micro-plug eventually be- 
comes scored up, after an estimated 10 
years of service, the scores can be eradi- 
cated by merely opening and closing 
the valve tightly about 10 times. The 
principal purpose of the Micro-Bean is 
to eliminate “jitters” in gauges. 

ATC Time Switches 

UST OFF THE PRESS is a new bul- 

letin announcing an important addi- 

tion to the ATC line of time controls, 


manufactured by the ATC Company in 
Philadelphia. 


According to the announcement the 











HOW TO INCREASE YOUR MILK BUSINESS! 
Give a (SPIN TOP) With Each Quart of Milk. 


MADE OUT OF YOUR REGULAR BOTTLE CAPS — BUILDS GOOD WILL 


To establish the name of your product firmly in the minds of youngsters and grown-ups give each 
chiid several of your Spin Tops and let the children do your advertising for you. 

Send us your regular Bottle Caps and in lots of 1000 or more we will make them into 
for you at the following prices. Regular Cardboard Plug Caps $10.00 per 1000; Full Cover Seal-Kap 
School Caps $15.00 per 1000; Dacro Metal Caps $15.00 per 1000 f.0.b. Chicago. Terms 10 days net. 
We use brightly colored, correctly pointed center pegs and anchor them firmly in the right place. 


i> s are long spinning and attractive. 


We guarantee our work. 


If you wish FREE SAMPLES before ordering, send us a few of your caps. 


PLASTIC ART SPECIALTIES, INC. 


524 WEST EUGENIE STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Spin Tops 


MICHIGAN 3724 
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A DAIRY IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


1. Increases Peak Capaci- 
ties 
2. Lowers Operating Costs 
3. Improves Productive 
Quality 
4. Prevents Production 
Bottlenecks 
5. Increases Profits 
6.SAVES VITAL TIME 
7. Protects Product Flavor 
8. Increases Cream Volume 
9. Reduces Milk Waste 
10. Steps Up Operating Effi- 
ciency 
11. Insures Space Economy 
12. Reduces Maintenance 
Costs 





you regording your plans for plant im- 
provement. 


QUALITY DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


SBC engineers will gladly advise with” 
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company is now equipped for production 
of time switches to meet the special needs 
of manufacturers of machines and process 
equipment where must be 
placed on a low cost unit and the supply 
runs into considerable volume. 

The bulletin treats only with typical 
examples of time switches, six of which 
have been chosen from the numerous 
models supplied—and, in each instance, 
timing operation has been achieved 
especially to do the intended job. The 
bulletin points out that size limitations, 
switching action, contact rating, mount- 
ing methods, adjustability and other 
desired features may be specified by the 
purchaser and ATC may be relied on to 
deliver the exact time switch needed .. . 
in large quantity orders . . . and inex- 
pensively without critical sacrifice of 
superior large quantity orders . . . and 
inexpensively without critical sacrifice of 
superior quality long-noted in its stand- 
ard line timers and complete time con- 
trol systems. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 
by writing to Automatic Temperature 
Control Co., 34 East Logan St., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


Frozen Food Cabinets 
Toes MODELS of frozen food cabi- 


emphasis 


nets have just been announced by 
John R. Hertzler, vice-president and 
general sales manager of York Corp. 

These two cabinets are the first en- 
tirely new post-war units to be intro- 
duced by York, and are the forerunners 
of more new products under develop- 
ment by the company’s engineers. The 
cabinets are an addition to the tremen- 
deus contribution York already makes 
to modern food industry. 

The larger unit, with a capacity of 
33 cubic feet, will hold up to 1,300 
pounds of frozen food, and the other, 
with 16% cubic feet, will hold approxi- 
mately 600 pounds. Although the pri- 
mary purpose of these units is frozen 
food storage, they are both equipped 
with quick freezing compartments to 
freeze fresh food before putting it in the 
storage section. 

The 33-foot unit, an upright model 
with front opening doors, has a condens- 
ing unit and controls on top, easily ac- 
cessible. % horsepower motor handles 
the entire refrigeration load on_ this 
model, which is just under 6 feet high, 
slightly more than 5 feet wide, and only 
34 inches deep. 

A warning bell rings when the storage 
temperature goes above the recommend- 
ed range, and a pilot light burns continu- 
ously as long as the power supply is not 
broken. 

The 16% cubic foot model, with a 1/3 
horsepower condensing unit, has two ex- 
tra large access lids. It also has movable 
partitions in the storage compartment for 
convenience in stacking packages. This 
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unit is just under 6 feet in length, 3 feet 
in height, and is 29 inches deep. 

Both units have exterior casings of 
baked white enamel on bonderized steel, 
and the interiors are made of matte- 
finished aluminum for appearance and 
serviceability. Freon-12 is the refriger- 
ant used. 

Insecticide 

WARTIME INSECTICIDE form 

ula, known as KRP Roach 
Spray, has been made available for 
general use. It contains hydrogenated 
rotenone, rotenoids, and other cube ex- 
tracts. Being a stainless spray which 
leaves an invislble residue, there is no 
messy evidence that an insecticide is 
being used. This product is said to be 


now 


harmless to human beings and _ other 
warm blooded animals. 
For additional information write As- 


sociated Manufacturers, Incorporated, 
2230 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Aluminum Ladder 
HE M. AND M. MANUFACTUR- 
Tic CO., 7549 Hamilton Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a com- 
plete line of new, low-priced, aluminum 
folding step ladders which are strong 
enough for any industrial purpose. 
Available in 3, 4, 5 and 6 ft. heights 
and weighing approximately 1% lbs. per 
ft. of height, the ladders are being pro- 
duced by modern, mechanical methods 
to sell in carload lots at prices ranging 
from $6.15 to $10.30 each, f.o0.b. factory. 
All ladders are equipped with bucket 
rests except the 3 ft. ladder. 





ladders 
Aluminum Alloy 
sile strength of 37,000 lbs. per square 
inch, and are fitted with rubber safety 
treads to prevent skidding. 


These are constructed of 


528, which has a ten- 


The manufacturer will be pleased to 
firmish additional information on request. 
Yorkaire Conditioners 

HREE NEWLY-CREATED York- 
aire room conditioners, two of them 
window sill models, designed par- 
ticularly for air conditioning homes and 


small offices, have just been announced 
by the York Corporation. 

These new models are compact, easily 
installed, and may be used the year 
round. They lower both humidity and 
temperature, clean and circulate the ; ir, 
and remove stale inside air. The filter 
pads are particularly important from a 
health point of view and can be changed 
in a moment. 

While cooling, each conditioner can 
remove 60 cubic feet of air per minute, 
and without cooling, can change 24) 
cubic feet per minute. Moisture con- 
densed from the room air is completely 
evaporated into the rejected air stream 
and no plumbing installations are 
quired. 


e- 


A small, simple sliding curtain may be 
instantly adjusted to admit any propor- 
tion of fresh air to give the degree of 
ventilation desired. All controls are of 
the concealed type, which enhances the 
appearance of the units. Four air outlet 
doors set at any position, and the louver; 
may be moved laterally to control the 
flow of cool air in any direction. 

The Yorkaire conditioners are portable, 
simply installed, and can _ be 
moved from one place to another. With 
the window unit models, a “cradle” is 
installed to support the conditioners on 
the window sill. The space on both sides 
is filled with small panels, and air leakage 
between upper and lower window sashes 
is prevented by a felt strip. 

Stainless Fittings 
COMPLETE LINE of stainless 
steel welding fittings is now being 
manufactured by Tube Turns 
(Inc.), Louisville, Ky., and is available 
through distributors located in most prin- 
cipal cities, it is annnounced by Jack 
Green, sales manager of the firm’s weld- 
ing fittings division. The line includes 
180 deg. long radius returns, 90 deg. 
long radius elbows, 45 deg. long radius 
elbows, straight tees, reducing outlet 
tees, caps, eccentric reducers, concentric 
reducers, lap joint stub ends, laterals 
and crosses, all in standard and extra 
heavy weights; and welding neck flanges, 
slip-on flanges, threaded flanges, blind 
flanges, socket-type welding flanges, re- 
ducing flanges, orifice flanges and_ lap 
joint flanges. Sizes range i 
through 12 in. 

The fittings may be had in three grades 
of stainless steel: Type 304, containing 
18 per cent chromium and 8 per cent 
nickel: type 347, containing 18 per cent 
chromium and 8 per cent nickel, and ap- 
proximately 1 per cent columbium; and 
type 316, containing 18 per cent 
chromium, 8 per cent nickel and 2 per 
cent molybdenum. Surveys conducted 
by Tube Turns’ Engineering Service De- 
partment and other research groups in- 
dicate that these grades meet 95 per cent 
of industry’s standard requirements. 
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per cent moral! Your reputation is your 
and 2 per most valuable asset. Safeguard it with the 
a unsurpassed quality and flavor of the ice 
service 


a cream products of a Mills Counter Freezer. 
groups In- 

95 per cent ; 
ts. 

—_— MAKERS OF MILLS MASTER ICE CREAM FREEZERS AND HARDENING CABINETS 


x REVIEW For complete details write Freezer Division, Dept. 506, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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DAIRY MANUFACTURING TEXT 





Penn. State College Reprints Compen- 
dium Used for Winter Short Courses 


The Dairy Manufacturing Division of 
The Pennsylvania State College has re- 
vised and reprinted the 280 page short 
course manual which has been used for 
the past several vears in the winter short 
This manual contains outlines 
of lectures and laboratory work for the 
short courses covering butter and cheese, 
testing, ice cream, condensed milk, and 
market milk. It is the result of twenty 
vears of experience in teaching winter 


courses. 


plant workers, salesmen calling on the 
dairy trade and city and state milk and 
dairy inspectors. 

The book is 8% by 10% inches, lith- 
ographed by Edwards Brothers, opens 
Hat and contains sufficient space for notes 
to be made in the outlines or exercises. 

Briefly, the contents include lectures 
and laboratory work dealing with the 
following subjects: 

Composition and properties of milk; 
testing milk and dairy products; com- 
position standardization of all dairy prod- 
ucts; washing dairy equipment and wash- 
ing compounds; sterilizing and sterilizing 





short courses catering particularly to 


compounds and dairy bacteriology; 
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TOOLS FOR SANITARY FITTINGS 


* Costly, messy leakage of your product from worn, 
improperly seated sanitary fittings can be eliminated 
quickly, easily and at very low cost... by using Tri- 
Clover Super Speed Tools to service all sanitary lines. 
Use of these efficient tools brings you three major benefits: 
1. LEAK-TIGHT JOINTS . . . Extreme accuracy in 
facing and seating operations assures a perfect seal. 


2. FASTER, EASIER INSTALLATION and MAIN. 


TENANCE . . . Few simple operations are easily 
mastered by unskilled workers. 
3. LONGER FITTING LIFE . . . Old, worn fittings 


are quickly renewed for continued service. 

Super Speed Tools will pay for themselves over and 
over again, eliminating leakage and saving time on in- 
stallation and maintenance, They will also help in pro- 
tecting product quality, increasing production, and in 
keeping your plant completely clean. 

Write for the new Super Speed Tool Catalog 346 today. 


TRI-CLOVER wre ACHINE co. 


TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL 
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Co 
“your TRI-CLOVER 
JOBBER FOR THESE AND OTHER 
COST-CUTTING TOOLS 
















Vise ond Expan- 
sion Blocks — 
Ferrules ore se 
curely held for 
insertion, expan 
sion, ond facing 


of tubing. 


ss 


Torqometer — With predetermined 
inch-pound pressures, inexperienced 
workers con eosily accomplish expon- 
sion operations 













Exponders — Sim 
ple, efficient tools 
for accuraté ex 
ponsion of tube 
into ferrules. Used 
with torqometer 








Seating Tool 
for inside or outside bevel 
fast, accurate. Also used for facina 


Cutters ore reversible 
Simple, 





Manutacture of butter; butter defects; 
starters and buttermilk; 


Manufacture of Cheddar cheese, direc 


tions for making soft cheese, cheese 
spreads, process cheese; Monterey 
Roquefort type, Swiss, Trappist type 


and brick cheese; 

Ingredients in ice cream; complete di 
rections for standardizing the mix; pro 
cessing the mix; freezing the mix; flavors 
of ice cream; defects of ice cream, she 
bets and ices; making mix and concen 
trated mix in the vacuum pan; manufac 
ture of concentrated milks; 

Clean milk production; cooperative as 
sociations, contro] commissions; milk and 
public health; nutritive value of milk: 
price plans; farm and milk plant inspec 
tion; handling and processing milk; prep- 
aration of chocolate milk, homogenized 
milk, vitamin D milk, soft curd milk, 
ete.; cream handling; milk and cream de- 
fects; bacteriological control; distribution 
and marketing statistics. 

The manual 
used by a 


has been and is being 
number of colleges giving 
short courses in dairy manufacturing and 
a considerable demand has developed on 
the part of dairy concerns who furnish 
it to their key employees for study and 
reference. Since the manual is largely 
in outline form, a great deal of informa 
tion is contained in its 280 pages. It 
serves as a lecture manual for instruction 
in several institutions and definitely has a 
place in the library of the returned G.I 
who needs a quick refresher course. 

The price is $3.50 postpaid in the 
United States and is sold exclusively by 
the Athletic Store, State College, Pa. 


————@— — 


THATCHER PROPOSALS ADOPTED 


Number of Shares of Common Stock 
to Be Increzsed—Name Changed 


At a meeting of stockholders of 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company held 
August 29, at the home office at Elmira, 
New York, the following proposals wer« 
adopted: 

(1) That the presently authorized 750,- 
000 shares of common stock without par 
value be increased to 1,500,000 shares 
of common stock having a par value of 
$5.00 per share. 

That each share of presently outstand 
ing common stock without par value and 
having a stated value of $10.00 per share 
be changed into two shares of common 
stock having a par value of $5.00 per 
share. 

(2) That the name of the company be 
changed to Thatcher Glass Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc. 

(3) Amendments to the by-laws were 
approved in regard to indemnification of 
officers and directors and authorizing ad- 
ditional compensation for non-salaried 
directors of the company. 
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Milk or Food Products Evaporators 


Progressive processing plant operators are quick to recognize and appreciate 
the many profit advantages offered by BUFLOVAK’s Four Star Performance 
in the production of evaporated milk and other food products. 


* 





September, 1946 


By precondensing before drying, production can be increased 40 to 50% 
with a definite savings of 50% in steam and cooling water costs. 


Scientific design and construction prevents costly entrainment losses and 
permits a 99.9+-% recovery of valuable solids that can be converted into 
a salable product. 


Complete accessibility to all parts insures ease of operation and the 
maintenance of high sanitary standards with ordinary plant labor. 


The superior quality of BUFLOVAK products give milk and other food 


processors that “‘added edge’ for greater profit in competitive markets. 


For direct conversion from liquid to dry milk. 
BUFLOVAK ROLLER DRYERS 


are another dividend-paying investment 
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Cleveland Milk Order 


Department of Agriculture to Regulate 
Milk Selling Operations in 
30th Marketing Area 


The first federally administered ordet 
for handling milk in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
marketing area became effective August 
1, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 30. The pricing 
visions of the order will be made effective 
on September | 

When the Cleveland order 
effective, the area will be the 


announced pro- 


becomes 
thirtieth 


market under regulations, of this kind 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Producer approval of the order was de 
termined in a referendum held July 19. 
\ marketing agreement in similar terms 
was tentatively approved by Acting Sec- 
Agriculture N. E. Dodd _fol- 
a public which closed 
February 1, issuance of a report on the 
proposed program June 11, and an allow- 
ance of time 
until July 1. 


The order will provide for: 


retary of 
lowing 


hearing 


for the filing of exceptions 


1. A marketing area embracing Cuva 








“What's she so snooty about?” 








“Haven't you heard? The boss sends her eggs to market in SELF-LOCKING CUSHION EGG CARTONS!” 








ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG <i> CARTONS 


A FEW USERS: 


Bowmen Dairy Company 


American Stores Company 
Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy 
Compony, inc The Kroger Company 


Sefewey Stores, inc Sheffield Farms Compony, inc 


Armour & Company 
Cudahy Packing Company 
Lambrecht Creamery Company 


Swift & Company 


The Borden Co 
June Dairy Products 


Beatrice Creamery Company 
H. P. Hood & Sons 
Lond O'Lakes Creameries... Rieck McJunkin Dairy Company 


Western Maryland Dairy...Wilson & Company 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON COMPANY 


Division of 


SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


599 E. 


Illinois Street 
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Telephone: SUPerior 3886 


Pacemaker tn gg Packaging 


Chicago 11, Lllinois 


hoga County and the Township o 
loughby in Lake County, Ohio. 
2 milk: Class 


2. Classification of 
milk, buttermilk 


fluid milk, fluid skim 
flavored milk drink egg 


Wil 


flavored milk, 
nog, and fluid cream; Class Il—ice cream 


ice cream mix, frozen desserts, anc. sto, 
age cream; and Class 11?—othe mill 
products, (Volume in each class to } 


determined on the basis of the poundag 
skim milk and butterfat in th 


uses of 





various items). 


2 


3. Minimum prices for each class j 


relation to the price of milk used fy 
manufacturing and changes those minj 
mum prices in keeping with prig 
changes in manufacturing milk. Clas 


| and Class II prices for milk of 3.5 pe 
cent butterfat contents are estab 
lished at levels over the manufacturing 
milk price formula price) 
follows: 


to be 


(basic 


a 


Other 

ne Month 

Class I $0.85 $1.15 $1.6 

Class 1 ‘ 75 r 

1. A market-wide pool for distriby. 
tion of returns to producers. 

5. Qualification of 


plants” 


plants as ~ poo 


based on performance in supph 


ing the marketing area with fluid milk 
and 

6. A handler assessment of not mor 
than 3 cents a hundredweight on mil 


handled to cover administration expens 
Oe 


D. R. SWIFT PROMOTED 


assist W. E. Noyes, general sale 
The Diversey Corporatio: 
D. R. Swift has been appointed assistant 
Mr. Noyes advise 
that Mr. Swift is being assigned to the re 


To 


manager of 
general sales manager. 


sponsibilities for the sales promotional ac 
tivities of the and the directio 
of its many promotional departments. M 
Swilt ranks fror 
field service in 1941 to hi 


company 
came up through the 
representative 
present important position. 

Mr. 
to Chicago to 
Northwestern Univer- 
He out of 
school during the de- 
and held 


jobs until he 


Swift first came 
attend 
sity. 


came 


pression 


various 


joined the American 

Tobacco Company. 

Starting there as a 

’ . , D. R. Swift 
junior salesman, he 

left them four and one-half years later 


as a division manager to accept a positior 
as field representative The 
Diversey Corporation. 


service for 
The five vears he spent with the Amer 
ican Tobacco Company and the five yeas 
he has spent with Diversey have amph 
fitted him for work — advising 
and helping the promotional department 
the formulation of | thei 
plans and programs to build sales. 


his new 


managers In 
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SORCO 


TAINLESS STEEL MILK 
STORAGE TANKS 








Requires Small Space For Capacity 
Well Insulated — Vermin Proof 
Easy to Keep Sanitary 


Capacities 
1000 to 5000 Gallons 


Write for Specifications and Prices 


SORCO 


Turbin-Heaters for Hot Wells 
Condensed Milk Coolers 

Hot Wells @ Cheese Vats 
Weigh Cans ® Receiving Vats 
Compact Sample Cabinets 

SORCO Test Bottle Washers 


Steam Cleaners 












BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAIN’ 
Just mix CROMATIN powder with water and 
apply with brush, like paint. 


VATS and TANKS with 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially prepared 
tin alloyed with Chromium — is 3 TIMES HARDER than 
ordinary tin. It can be used on practically any metal 
surface except aluminum and lead. Flavor of contents in 
vat or tank positively not affected. The use of CROMATIN 
often saves costly and time-consuming repairs, and restores 
to service vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. 


For sweating sanitary fittings to stainless steel pipe, 
Cromatin has no equal. 


Satisfied users for over a decade. “Your Money Back If It 
Turns Black.” 1 pt. $12.00 — covers approximately 200 
sq. ft. Send check or money order or we will ship C.O.D 
or to rated firms bill 2% 10 days. 





USE BLOW TORCH AND WIPE 
CHROMATIN makes a smooth level surface fused 
to metal. Wiping produces lustre. 





the SORENSEN 


Co. 


Dept. M. R. - 4033 - 23rd Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
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livery of their set-aside obligations at purchased from firms with outstanding 


Set-asides Enforcement prices not in excess of ceilings effective set-aside obligations until they have fy 


- » 30. Following the August 2 filled their obligations on all dain 
= : , aii iW | OP June 30. g g ait 
U. S. Department of Agriculture W release, virtually all set-aside evaporated _ products. 


Enforce Dairy Products Obligations milk, and substantial quantities of May 2. With continued non-complian 
for Months of May and June and June set-aside butter, cheese, and ops will be taltiated to cancel aude 
non-fat dry milk solids were offered to section of Goons Gras to oct on sel 
A series of actions to be taken to pro- — the government. To effect prompt de- blers or receivers of set-aside product 

cure outstanding May and June Dairy _ livery of remaining May and June obli- ; nhs 
Products set-aside obligations was an- gations, and thus assure equitable treat- 3. Legal action will be initiated 
nounced August 22 by the U.S. Depart- ment for all persons required to set recover for the government the diffe, 
ment of Agriculture aside dairy products, following actions ence between the cost of the produg 
¥ will be taken: had it been delivered by these firms , 

On August 2, the Depaitment an- 


required by the set-aside, and the ¢o; 
nounced that it expected manufacturers 1. No dairy products other than to the government to procure the pro 


and authorized receivers to complete de- those required to be set aside shall be uct in the open market at a later dat 
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NAMED ADMINISTRATOR 





Eisaman to Administer Milk Marke. 
ing Order for Cleveland 
Howard G. Eisamen became the fir 
milk administrator for the Cleveland 
Ohio, market when that area went und 
a federal order, effective August 1, issu 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Mr. Eisamen, whose appointment by 
came effective on the same date, ha 
been a member of the staff of the Dain 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad 
ministration, since November 1943. 






iT COSTS 























The new Cleveland administrator wa 
commissioner of the Pennsylvania Mill 
Control Commission for three years prio 


it’S A FACT! It still costs 
37¢ a day—or more—to feed 


ilk! iti _ to October 1939, when he became the 

a calf a dain sascee d f 14 Ib of 3.5% milk a first market administrator of the Feder: 

Most dairymen feed an average o s. ; # Respaonarere~-eacene ; on 

dagiprcall ori. of Suber, Hgwng BE ot Tort | SUT Sot mil anne 

viding market value of skim milk tothe BE. ag — Eisaman remained in this position unt 
your patron feeds a calf each da { 


March 1942, when he was called to ad 
minister the Quad Cities milk  orde 


Milk is TOO VALUABLE to Feed on the Farm! 
(Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island, M 


¢ ine, and East Moline ). From t 
- IT COsTs Cc A DAY To Fer wart Bn eae eats fees a 
SS THAN - , 


DAI RYAD MORE COWS THAN PEOPLE 
&. 








There are more cows than people i 
Vermont, Governor Mortimer R. Proctor 
declared in a General Electric Fam 
Forum address recently. 


.«+ AND your patrons can fine 
erd replacements on Mutual Darry- 
—s the baby animal food compound, WR ITE 
and ship to your plant most of the 
milk now fed on the farm. 
1. Increases your production in 
the low period. 
2. Saves milk in raising calves, pigs 
and poultry on the farm. 
3. Helps patrons improve herds by 
raising fine calves economically from 
their own best cows. 
4. Earns good will of patrons by... 
BOOSTING THEIR MILK CHECKS! 


MUTUAL Key-tettecghy co. 


524 North 4th Street, Mi li 


MILK PLANT CONVERTED 
Mutual DAI RY ADE pining MY. tcnee el 
AL FOOD COMPOUND of ag She field a Co. on Rell 
AMERICA’S NO. 1 BABY ANIM A 


north of here are being converted int 
Distributed Only by Milk Plants From Coast to Coast an industrial a. 


for information on 


: Governor Proctor said that last yea 
DAIRYADE service 


Vermont dairy farms produced ap 
proximately a billion and a half pound 
of milk. “This represents enough mil 
to supply more than 1,800,000 person 
with a quart of milk each day,” he e 
plained. 

“Since our population is about 550,00 
we have a greater number of cows it 
Vermont than of people,” he pointed out 
“It is obvious that the great bulk of ou 
milk is used outside the state.” 


ee 
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TRUCKS Gels, TRIPS >, 


and Tf-SQUARES 


It is time to give some real consideration to your delivery 
trucks—they are a most important cost factor in your dairy. 
Your trucks will take to Thatcher T-Square* Milk Bottles and 


in turn will give you 


SS ee a le 
CAPACITY UP TO 63% MORE 











Visit the Thatcher Booth 


September, 1946 


AND FEWER TRIPS 





FASTER DELIVERY 





MORE- WORKING ROOM 
FOR ROUTE DRIVERS 


Be the first dealer 
in your community to get the advantages 
of Thatcher T-Squares. Economy Note: A study on 
the economics of milk delivery shows that increas- 
ing the size of route loads is the most important 
method to reduce costs. Second in importance is 
reduction in mileage traveled by delivery trucks. 
Thatcher T-Squares can bring both of these econ- 
omies to your dairy. 

Plan now to have Thatcher T-Squares on your 
trucks because production limitations require a de- 
lay of six months for new installations. 


* Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


PRATOWE LR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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ADA’s Million Dollar Program 


Executive Committee of American Dairy Association Approves Record 


Action Program to Cope With Real Selling Days Ahead 


ISCLOSING for the first time the 
details of its million-dollar promo- 


tion program for dairy foods for 
the next business vear, the American 
Dairy Association, at the last meeting 


of the ADA Executive Committee in Chi- 
cago, swung into action to pace the dairy 
industry in the race for 
dollar that lies ahead. 
The studiously executed program, 
which discloses ADA’s plans for the full 
fiscal year, is aimed at maintaining the 
consumption gains made by certain of 
the dairy 


the consumer's 


at rebuilding the 
market for those dairy foods that have 
suffered during the emergency 
vears, according to Owen M. Richards, 
general manager of the ADA. 

New ADA Objectives 

Richards, presenting the program to 
the Executive Committee members, who 
represent affiliates of the “Voice of the 
Dairy Farmer” in the 36 states producing 
over 90 per cent of America’s milk, re- 
vealed these five objectives: 1. To main- 
tain and expand the market for all dairy 
foods; 2. To make the public conscious 
of new uses for dairy foods; 3. To re- 
establish and develop point-of-sale mer- 
chandising activity; 4. To build public 
acceptance of the dairy industry and its 
products; 5 To provide research on prod- 
ucts and markets. 

“The task ahead is a_ big one,” 
Richards conceded, “but through ADA, 
all in the dairy industry will meet  to- 
morrow’s objectives just as through ADA 
the industry met vesterday’s problems of 
war, rollbacks, set-asides, ceilings, limi- 
tations and shortages. 

“ADA, on its 
after 
dairy 


foods, and 


losses 


has met issue 
working effectively for the 
industry. However, most of the 
emergency-time problems either have dis- 
appeared or are on their way out. War- 
time problems are being replaced by 
peacetime The big job of 
industry in a free 
economy is to sell more of its products.” 


re cord, 


issue, 


problems. 


peacetime for any 


Twin Advertising Approach 

Developing a two-pronged advertising 
approach, Richards said, ADA’s program 
is aimed at keeping flexible, in order to 
meet unpredictable circumstances; going 
to the consumer with definite advertising 
messages with a definite sales appeal; fol- 
lowing through with point of-sale mer- 
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chandising activity, and making the ut- 
most use of ADA’s ability—unique in the 
dairy industry—to obtain “tie-in coopera- 
tion” from all in the industry, from re- 
lated-foods manufacturers, and from re- 
tailers, restaurants hotels, dining 
commentators, 
magazines, and public figures. 

Use of full-color advertisements in 
magazines will constitute the backbone 


of the new American Dairy Association 
advertising program. 


and 


Cars, 


newspapers, radio 


These ads will take the form of: 1. 
Service ads, half-pages in color, in such 
magazines as the Ladies Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping; McCall’s, and Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens; 2. Merchandis- 
ing events—double-page color spreads in 
magazines like the Saturday Evening 
Post, for dominating readership, mass cir- 
culation and merchandising influence. 


While the half-page service ads are 
readily understood, and are the best 
means of obtaining steady sales influence 
as well as editorial support for the dairy 
products advertised, the merchandising 
events are of such sales scope as to cap- 
ture the imagination of the entire indus- 
try, to the extent of stimulating industry- 
wide merchandising momentum. 


For each of the dairy products—milk, 
ice cream, butter, evaporated milk, pow- 
dered milk, cheese and ice cream—a 
full-color spread is planned that will be- 
come the merchandising “centerpiece” 
for full industry cooperation at the time 
the ad appears. 

These ads, with an unprecedented 
public impact, will actually become the 
pacemakers for all-out selling events, 
keved to the time of the appearance of 
the ads. And each of the ads will be 
placed at the time of year when those in 
the section of the industry represented 
by each dairy food agree that that par- 
ticular dairy food needs the most sales 
promotion. 


‘For example,” Richards explained, 
‘ADA plans to kick off this series of mer- 
chandising with a mammoth 


this Fall. At that 
time, everyone in the dairy industry pro- 


events 
cheese promotion 
ducing, distributing, or processing cheese, 
will certainly wish to tie in with the 
ADA ad with processors featuring 
cheese in ads of their own; retailers fea- 


turing cheese in special displays; hotels 
dining cars, and restaurants emphasizing 
cheese on their menus, and a whole series 
of promotional “stunts” to call the 


pub 
lic’s attention to chees 


asia basic food.” 


Using cheese only as an exampk 
Richards forecast an event of 
nature for each of the dairy foods in 
order, under the new all-out selling pro 
gram ADA visualizes as confronting the 


industry. 


a similar 


Service Ads Explained 

As to the half-page service ads, which 
will appear with regularity, Richards ex- 
plained that they do an effective, long- 
range job of acquainting American house- 
wives with new and better ways to use 
each of the dairy foods. These ads will 
be based on the newest thoughts in nu- 
trition and menu-preparation, with the 
counselling of home economics experts. 


For example, one such service ad 
shown by Richards, gave three ways to 
use evaporated milk in a pumpkin pie. 

“Evaporated is used in the filling, the 
crust, and the topping—and tests prove 
beyond any doubt that housewives will 
read ads that tell them ‘how to do it’ and 
then will go out and do it for themselves,” 
Richards said.” 


Benson on Membership Program 


Harold A. Benson, ADA’s Director of 
Organization, explained to the Executive 
Committee members the new plans for a 
vear-around drive to increase producer 
and plant-operator support of the ADA 
movement. This, too, is based primarily 
upon service to the industry. 


Each of ADA’s state organization men 
will be equipped with the tools for a 
year-around membership-gaining job 
Benson explained. They will be prepared 
to furnish anyone in the industry with 
the complete story on ADA, and will 
themselves appear before all 
meetings of producers, 
meetings, co-op. 
and will 


possible 
such as plant 
and_ rallies 
as well be key figures in the 
actual merchandising events of the dairy 
foods themselves. 


meetings, 


The membership drive includes use of 


press, radio and national magazines in 
the field to drive home the truth 
that the greater the support for ADA 


the more ADA tan do for the industry. 


farm 
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Removal — Competitive Forces Basis of Free Enterprise 


(By Dr. C. W. Pierce, Executive: Secretary, Pittsburgh District Dairy Council) 


Dr. Pierce, formerly connected 
with the economics department of 
Pennsylvania State College, and now 
executive secretary of the Pittsburgh 
District Dairy Council, is very well 
known in the dairy economics field. 
His views, based on the soundest of 
principles are widely respected and 
he faced a very receptive audience at 
the late-spring Montreal meeting of 
the International Association of Milk 
Control Agencies. 


Frequently a contributor to the 
“Review”, Dr. Pierce’s paper on “Pro- 


ducer and Consumer Price Adjust- 
ments with the Discontinuance of 
Subsidies” is presented herewith in 


full. 


of discussing “Producer and Consumei 

Price adjustments with the Discontin- 
uance of Subsidies” without too full 
a realization at the time of what I was 
getting myself into. There are far too 
many “ifs, ands, and buts” in this sub- 
ject. I remember an evening when | 


[ of discussing THE ASSIGNMENT’ 


was a sophomore in college. when | 
participated in an informal 
on the subject Wing Designs for 
New Arrivals in Heaven”. We used that 
subject because we were more _inter- 
ested in arguing than in being serious. 
Price adjustments with the ending of 
subsidies is a topic of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant all of the serious con- 
sideration that can be given to it. Yet 
between these two topics there are many 
parallels. 


discussion 


In our sophmoric discussion we first 
raised the question as to whether such 
a condition as Heaven actually exists. 
This parallels the question as to whether 
subsidies will actually end. We decided 
that only those with faith are sure of 
a Heaven and I likewise conclude that 
it takes a lot of faith to develop any 
real confidence that subsidies will end 
But perhaps there is a Heaven and like- 
perhaps subsidies will end. 


Problematical Duration 


I recall that in our discussion we 
decided that wing designs might well 
vary with the personnel of the new ar- 
rivals in Heaven. That parallels the 
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Subsidies—Milk Price Adjustments 


Producer Payments and Controls Analyzed—Steps Suggested For Orderly 


question as to when subsidies will end. 
Certainly the need for price adjustments 
may be expected to be different if sub- 
sidies end two from now than 
they would be if subsidies were discon- 
tinued the last day of next month. 


years 


There is yet a third parallel. Our 
discussion brought out the view that 
new arrivals in Heaven do not 
And there are those who think 


wear 
wings. 





Dr. C. W. Pierce 


that no price adjustments will be made 
when subsidies end. Those who are now 
engaged in stabilizing our economy have 
made few moves to replace subsidies 
with prices. Rather production subsidies 
have now been increased over the rates 
prevailing last year. Apparently the 
stabilizers would prefer to keep subsi- 
dies until such a time in the distant 
future when present prices would en- 
courage sufficient milk production to 
meet market needs. 


But perhaps subsidies will end, and 
perhaps they will end soon and perhaps 
with their ending will come price ad- 
jutments. That brings us to the fourth 
and last parallel which involves _per- 
sonal opinions. Each new arrival in 
Heaven, we decided, will want wing 
designs somewhat different than those 
of each other person there. And like- 
wise among the many persons interested 
in milk prices there will be hundreds of 
different conceptions of the amount of 
price adjustment needed when subsidies 
end. 






Questions Involved 

The House of Representatives woul 
make price adjustments equal to th 
amount of subsidy removed. Some pe, 
sons would pay farmers cost of produ 
tion and to that add dealer costs ; 
order to arrive at proper zetail prices 
Some old-fashioned economists wou! 
let the competitive forces of supply an 
demand determine both producer an 
retail prices. At one extreme are som 
producer-minded individuals who wouk 
put no limit on upward adjustments but 
would insist on support prices to main 
tain at least the present level of returns 
\t the other extreme are some con- 
sumer-minded individuals who would 
put no limit on downward adjustment; 
but would insist on tight ceilings to limit 
upward movements. And then there are 
others who do not believe in the cos 
of distribution and cost of productior 
basis of prices, who dislike to yield t 
either the producer-minded group or t 
the consumer-minded group, who think 
price adjustments to compensate for 
subsidies would start inflation and _ rol 
the poor, and who do not trust competi 
tion either to treat the producer fairly 
or to protect the consumer from goug- 
ing. This group would keep subsidies 
and adjust them from time to time and 
thus avoid the task of deciding about 
price adjustments. 

For several reasons neither I nor any- 
one else can tell you the vrice adjust- 
ments needed when subsidies are dis- 
continued. Last week in a_ restaurant 
in Pittsburgh I made the naive mistake 
of asking the hostess how long we would 
have to wait for a table. “If I knew 
that much,” she said, “I would not be 
working here.” And then she continued, 
“But the shortest wait will be for tables 
up the stairs.” Perhaps like the hostess, 
even if I cannot supply the impossible 
answer as to the correct price adjust- 
ments in Boston, Chicago, Seattle and 
Paducah, I can make some reasonable 
suggestions. 

Before presenting my ideas about the 
adjustments which should be made in 
producer and retail prices with the dis- 
continuance of subsidies, I want to state 
my position with regard to subsidies, 
inflation, and price control. I want to 
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All the 32°- 34° ICE WATER 
you want when you want 
it, using a small compressor 
and small floor space. Builds 
ice during all off load periods 
to automatically furnish the 
ice water when you need it. 
Product protection at its best. 
Available in package units 
from 1,600 to 10,000 Ibs. of ice 
capacity. Just water and re- 
frigeration lines to connect. 
Additional units are added for 


increased production. 


Write for Bulletin No. 74. 


THE KING ZEERO CO. 





THE 
“KING ZEERO” 


ICE BUILDER 

















1447-55 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 














QUICK 
FLOOR \ 
REPAIRS \ 






NO 
LOST 
TIME 


with CLEVE-O0-CEMENT 


Patch worn, rutted or broken floors with Cleve-O-Cement and you 
save time, money and labor. Easy to repair. Requires no skill and 
no special tools. Repairs wet or dry floors quickly. Dries rock-hard 
overnight. Not an asphalt emulsion. 28 times harder than ordinary 
cement, Slip-proof; non-porous. Resists water, steam, heat, cold, 
lactic acid. Unexcelled for refrigerators, cooling and pasteurizing 
rooms. 


Write for details of our Free Trial Offer. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 Reno Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Distributors wanted—write for information 
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Now Available... 
HART'S 


FRESH—FROZEN 


Naturally Sweet, Delicious and Colorful Vitamin-FPull 


NOW available in consumer-size containers. Ready 
to deliver (along with milk) right to the doorstep — 
to serve each breakfast with that necessary Vitamin 
C the year ‘round. 


SAVES the housewife in cost, in time, in fuss and 
muss — a real contribution. Easy to store and to 
handle. 


HART'S is specially juiced from fruit selected to give 
the finest tree-fresh flavor, color, natural sweetness 
and high Vitamin “C” content. "Tis frozen fresh, pure 
and sweet — a “natural” for year ‘round sales volume. 
Dairy franchises now open. 


LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 








do this for First, because 
the regulations governing a single prod- 
uct like milk or a group of products like 
dairy products cannot be discussed in- 
telligently without certain 
features of the entire price regulation 

Secondly, I to protect 
It is not unusual for those who 
infer that 
who does not support them is in favor 
of inflation, of robbing the poor, is look- 


two reasons. 


considering 
program. want 
myself. 
subsidies to 


support anyone 


ing for a chance to get rich quick, and 
is the misguided spokesman for a selfish 
group. I prefer to make my 
own interpretation of my views of the 


pressure 


which subsidies and 


milk prices are only a part. 


larger picture of 


Inflation 


I am willing to go along with anyone 
in abhorring the serious consequences ot 
inflation, in disapproving the unsatistac- 
tory diets of many people, in deploring 
the unsatisfactory housing conditions m 
city and rural slums, and in approving 
the quest for a higher standard of living 
tor everyone. 
to sin. But 
I believe 
now using will not help us to reach ow 
objectives. 


At the time World War II started in 
Europe a 


Likewise I am opposed 
like 


many 


many other people 


of the methods we are 


amount of inflation 
Inflation needed _ to 
bring the prices of raw materials includ- 


certain 
Was needed. Was 
ing the products of agriculture into line 
with prices of finished goods; to bring 
farm wage rates into adjustment with 


urban wage rates; and to serve as an 
incentive to agriculture, labor, and _in- 


dustry for increased ontput. 


World War II made a certain amount 
of inflation inevitable. Huge govern- 
ment expenditures put the farms, fac- 
tories, and distribution system to work 
and provided nearly everyone with in- 
creased purchasing power. When the 
industrial, agricultural and distribution 
plant reached capacity operations, the 
diversion of facilities to the production 
of war limited 
instances removed entirely, supplies of 
civilian 


materials and in some 


goods. The purchasing power 
of nearly all classes of consumers, how- 
long 
as we allowed purchasing power to out- 


ever, continued to increase. As 
strip the production of civilian goods 


inflation was assured 


We had a choice between two types 
inflation. One 
program would have aimed at the con 


~ programs to control 
trol of the causes of inflation and would 
have involved specific measures such as 
higher taxes, more careful spending, the 
half overtime pay 
for industrial workers, and rationing. Ws 
did not pursue this program other than 


repeal of time and 


half heartedly. The second type of pro- 
gram would have aimed primarily at the 
results of inflation have in 


and would 
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volved specific measures such as price 
ceilings. This type of program we 
adopted more enthusiastically. The re- 
sult of our choice was a rather inade- 
quate program of inflation control. 


Shortly ‘after the war was over we 
removed most of that part of the con- 
trol program aimed at the actual causes 
of inflation. We removed some of the 
taxes curbing inflation and most of the 
rationing. We even removed about a 
half of the measures aimed at the results 
of inflation; namely wage ceilings. Then 
by encouraging wage rate increases to 
make up for the loss of overtime pay 
we assured the maintenance of surplus 
purchasing power. Then by attempting 
to keep prices of finished goods from 
rising when wage rates were being in 
creased we partially stalled the indus- 
trial machine which alone can put a 
limit to inflation by turning out goods. 
Our planning has failed 
miserably. 


economic 


The failure to actually control infla- 
tion — admittedly an almost impossible 
task, has made a large amount of in- 
lation necessary. The war created debt 
will be serviced and reduced much 
easier if we operate at a high rather 
than at a low price level. Our economy 


can accommodate a 65 cent minimum 
wage, $20.00 a week unemployment 
pay, and bonuses for ex-servicemen — 


about a fifth of our gainfully employed 
only if we operate at a high price 
level. 

A large amount of inflation has al- 
ready occurred. We can restore an un- 
regulated prosperous economy only if 
we allow prices to 
The 
wage rates of organized labor are un- 
likely to be lowered. Therefore, the 
wage rates of unorganized and salaried 
labor will have to come up. Many dis- 
tribution will need to increase. 
Prices of finished goods will have to be 
sufficient to these 
not in individual 
And when these adjustments are 
finally made milk will need to retail for 
more than 14 or 15 cents a quart. 


a readjustment ol 
where a balance will be achieved. 


costs 
cover costs on the 
average, although 
cases. 


There is serious danger of further in- 
Hation. Unfortunately we lacked 
the courage to provide a real defense 
against it. 


have 


modified form 
of price control, with all of its weak- 
nesses, real benefit in the 
next year or so if it is administered in 


Therefore a 
may be of 
the interest of increasing production and 
making itself unnecessary. 
Subsidies 


Some of you are 
opinion of subsidies. 


familiar with my 
It has not changed 
in any measurable degree since I dis- 
cussed the subject at your annual meet- 
ing about two ago. Food sub- 
sidies were introduced into our economy 


years 


as an inflation control measure. The 
science of economics as I learned it does 
not teach the use of subsidies for that 
purpose. From an economic viewpoint 
subsidies of the nature of those paid on 
dairy products and other foods encour- 
age inflation. 


I suspect that food subsidies actually 
were not used as an economic tool but 
rather as a political tool. That in itself 
is not a reason for condemning food sub- 
sidies, because a political tool may be 
useful if it accomplishes a worthwhile 
purpose. Food subsidies were used in 
an attempt to buy the cooperation of 
organized labor in checking the develop- 
ment of inflationary pressures. As a 
means of checking the demands of organ- 
however, subsidies were 
largely a failure. Wage rates were held 
down but incomes were 
granted as time and a half for overtime 
and in such forms as portal to portal pay. 


ized labor, 


increases in 


The economic mechanism of the nation 
being without a mind was unable to dis- 
tinguish between the growth of purchas- 
ing power due to higher wage rates and 
that due to time and a half and portal 
to portal pay. Thus subsidies did not 
prevent the building up of inflationary 
pressure in the form of purchasing power. 
We are now seeing the overtime pay 
being translated into basic wage rates. 
Subsidies remain, however, after having 
failed to accomplish their political pur- 
pose. Food subsidies occupied no useful 
place in the wartime economy and they 
certainly deserve no place in a peacetime 
economy. 

Control 


In recent months I have heard a lot of 
dissatisfaction expressed that does not 
seem to be coycerned just with subsi- 
dies. Most of us object to price control. 
We have two reasons. The first one is 
very simple—it goes against the grain. 
Secondly, we see apparently unfair ad- 
ministration of prices. Meat prices are 
increased to take care of increased wage 
rates but when producers need more 
money the subsidy not the price is in- 
creased. The reward for successfully 
withholding milk from the market is a 
price increase. The reward for an order- 
ly procedure in requesting a price adjust- 
ment is no price adjustment. It can 
hardly be true that all cases associated 
with pressure warrant action while all not 
associated with pressure do not warrant 
action. Price control by elected officials 
or by appointees of elected officials 
logically must be expected to be control 
which favors the largest or most power- 
ful groups. Equitable price control can- 
not be based on the results of either 
pressure or public opinion polls. 


The April, 1946, issue of American 
Affairs contains an editorial from which 
I would like to quote because this edi- 
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Stoelting 
PLANT-PROVED EQUIPMENT 


FOR GREATER ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 





STOELTING “\Adcuorde’”” PASTEURIZER 
Simple... Positive... Dependable 


Dairy plant operators prefer Stoelting plant-proved equipment because of its 
many outstanding points of superiority and its ability to do a better job at a 
lower total cost. Typical of the features found in the new Stoelting Pasteurize: 
is its rapid transfer of heat. Milk is brought to pasteurizing temperature by 
vapor heating — that means even heating without flavor destroying scorching o1 
cold spots. Special inclined propeller type agitator, driven by an entirely en- 
closed self lubricated motor, provides gentle yet positive action, regardless of 
the amount of milk in machine. Inner jacket is of stainless steel. Outer jacket 
on standard model is finished with white enamel. Deluxe model has No. 4 
polished stainless steel outer shell. Write for additional information. 


STOELTING BROS. CO., 

















FOR PASTEURIZING and COOLING 


KIEL, WISCONSIN 
































Detection of Coli 


Bi- 


Bac o-Violet Red Bile Agar 


This medium is recommended for direct 
plate counts of the coliform bacteria in milk 
and other dairy products. Use of this 
medium for plating purposes is approved in 
“Standard Methods for the Examination of 


Dairy Products.” 


Bacto - Brilliant Green Bile 2% 
Bacto-Formate Rincinoleate Broth 


These liquid media are recommended for 
the detection of coliform bacteria in milk. 
Both media conform in every way to the 


formulae specified in “Standard Methods.” 


in Milk 











DiFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
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Increase Your 
Orangeade 
Sales With 

Mission Dairy 

Orange 


Mission Dairy Orange is 
made from the real juice of 
California Valencias scien- 
tifically processed, perfectly 
blended. That’s why it 
makes a superb orangeade 
—an orangeade with the 
delicious tang of golden 
ripe oranges. Do as hun- 
dreds of dairymen do — 
use Mission Dairy Orange. 
A sample is yours for the 
asking. 


Mission Dry Corporation 


5001 Se. Seto St.. Los Angeles: 105 
Hudson St.. New York 13: 510 No 
Dearborn St.. Chieage 10. 
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torial says so well what I would like to 
say. “The idea of continuing price con- 
trol until is extremely plausible. Until 
what? Until supply has overtaken de- 
mand. But when supply has overtaken 
demand and with production everywhere 
going at a very high level, fear of infla- 
tion will be superseded by fear of defla- 
tion. If fear of inflation is enough to 
move people to accept price control, fear 
of deflation may well cause them to de- 
mand it—to ask for floors instead of ceil- 
ings—and this is so because of the two 
evils, deflation is much more disastrous 
to everybody. Those who now insist 
upon immediate decontrol, let the con- 
sequences be what they will be, are not 
all greedy and selfish, as Mr. Bowles 
thinks, nor yet so ignorant as to not 
know what they are asking for. Many 
of them realize that they may be asking 
for trouble. Yet they believe that it is 
better to meet the kind of trouble we 
know, and through trouble to arrive at a 
natural equilibrium, than to surrender 
the American economy to permanent 
government control, their conviction be- 
ing that if price control is not ended 
now, it will never be ended at all”. 


Deconirol 

World War II made household words 
of many terms such as blitz, ceiling, 
allotment, atom, and reconversion. For 
a time at the end of the war it appeared 
that the word “Decontrol” would join 
the list of words made popular by the 
war period. The department of agricul- 
ture made plans to end food subsidies. 
A schedule was established. A few sub- 
sidies, like the roll back on butter were 
discontinued; the Office of Price Admin- 
istration raised the ceiling price of butter 
sufficiently to make up for the subsidy. 
A sensible approach to the problem of 
seasonal milk shortages appeared to call 
for seasonal changes in Class I prices. 
There were some indications that price 
ceilings might be made sufficiently 
flexible to allow for this. It appeared 
that a reasonable policy of decontrol was 
going ahead with an apparent goal of 
returning the management of the milk 
industry back to the influences of the 
competitive forces in local markets. But 
more recently the policy of decontrol 
has been shelved. 


Price Adjustments 

If the administrative agencies of gov- 
ernment had shown an interest in de- 
control, if they had worked toward an 
announced goal of price determination 
by competitive forces they should be 
allowed considerable leeway in working 
off the wartime price controls and sub- 
sidies. In that case I would suggest 
something like the following schedule 
with the dates and exact steps left to the 
administrators: 

1. Removal of subsidies by steps with 
the full amount of the subsidy added to 
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producers prices and with ceiling prices 
increased sufficiently to allow distribu- 
tors to pay the increased producer price 
and whatever additional distribution costs 
would be incident to the increases in 
retail prices. 

2. Establishment of permissive flex- 
ible retail price ceilings to allow seasonal 
variations in class prices. 

3. Seasonally variable price ceilings 
for manufactured dairy products. 


4. Upward adjustment of prices in 
markets where supplies have been short 
throughout most of the year. 

5. Elimination of all price ceilings 
whenever a large volume of durable con- 
sumers’ goods such as refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles and radios reach the market. 


Since the administrative agencies of 
government have turned their backs on 
any policy of gradual decontrol there 
seems to be only a choice between the 
following; either an indefinite continua- 
tion of subsidies and price controls, or 
a rather abrupt discontinuation followed 
by a rough period when price equilibrium 
is being established. Obviously the Con- 
gress cannot legislate as smooth decon- 
trol in opposition to administrative 
agencies as it might be able to provide 
for if the administrative agencies were 
inclined to be cooperative. 


Ultimate Goal 


I have not told you the dollar and cents 
price adjustments which should be made 
in retail and producers prices when sub- 
sidies are discontinued. The reason is 
very obvious. I don’t know. 


1 have stated what I think should be 
the first step, namely price increases to 
producers in the amount of the subsidy 
and retail price increases to cover not 
only the price increase to producers but 
also the other increased costs to dis- 
tributors, particularly drivers-commis- 
sions. Class I milk should not be made 
to absorb the production subsidies on 
milk for cream and manufactured dairy 
products. These adjustments in my 
opjnion would not be exactly correct and 
should not be thought of as a permanent 
solution. 


There needs to be an ultimate goal. 
In my mind that ultimate goal should 
be price determinatign by competitive 
forces. The competitive market, the heart 
of the free enterprise system we talk 
so much about, can be trusted to treat 
consumers, producers and distributors 
fairly if government will concentrate its 
efforts on removing the obstacles to com- 
petition. The biggest one right now is 
probably labor monopolies. The compe- 
titive market provides the only means 
whereby all groups can equitably register 
their influence on prices. 


Hold Your U. S. Bonds 





Milk in Block Form 


Favorably Received by School Children 
in England and Scotland — Result of 
Tests May Expand Usage 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the 
Review)—The adoption of flavored milk 
blocks as an alternative in the school 
mid-morning break to liquid milk, has 
now been operated in Fife, Scotland, 
where 18 schools are engaged in an ex 
perimental survey. This is the only 
county in Scotland and one of four in 
Great Britain to receive these milk blocks 
or bars. 

The average issue in schools has been 
one-third of a pint of fluid milk per child 
to those children who paid one _ half- 
penny, or free to those who were in 
special circumstances. Under the new 
school feeding scheme, the milk issue 
will now be supplied free of charge to 
all children. 

The present experiment is therefore 
important in determining whether the 
ration will be given in liquid or manu- 
factured form, in view of the complaints 
that a considerable proportion of the 
fluid milk has been wasted in the past. 


To date, the children have shown con- 
siderable enthusiasm toward the change 
in all the 18 schools involved. Experi- 
ence shows that the children cannot con- 
sume the three bars, which equal thei: 
one-third pint of milk, in the time al- 
lotted and that it has been necessary to 
issue the bars somewhat earlier. This 
has been especially so in the case of in- 
fants. Ministry of Food Inspectors are 
watching the progress of the scheme and 
adoption of the system—in biscuit, sweet 
or bar form—will be determined largely 
on their decisions and the reports they 
present to the Ministry. 

One obvious and important feature of 
the scheme has been the readiness of the 
children to accept this gratuity, even 
those who have not been drinking milk 
in its liquid form. Consuming of the 
bars has encouraged the authorities to 
the opinion that the method might result 
in a saving of fluid milk if only in ensur- 
ing that none was wasted. Favored 
flavors are chocolate, raspberry and al- 
mond, in that order. 

sens 


ALABAMA DAIRYMAN RESIGNS 


Birmingham, Ala.—J. G. B. Fletcher 
resigned recently his position of general 
manager of the Barber Pure Milk Co. 
Mr. Fletcher is a past president of the 
Alabama Dairy Products Assn. With the 
Barber organization for the past ten 
years, he plans now to organize J. G. B. 
Fletcher & Sons, Inc., to specialize in 
selling methods and _ organization 
planning. 
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Technical Considerations in 


Leveling 


A Study on the Economic Advantages To Be Gained by Stimulating 
the Fall and Winter Production of Milk in New York State” 


Milk Production 





(By L. C. Cunningham, Professor of Farm Management, Cornell University) 


“THREE MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS in leveling milk 
| production are (a) consumer demand for milk (b) season- 
lity of milk prices received by tarmers and (c) dairy 
farm organization and income. How much and at what price 
will the consumer take milk in the season of short supply? 
How much price incentive is necessary to bring about in- 
creased fall milk production? What is the net effect of level- 
ing milk production on dairy farm efficiency and income? This 
paper is limited to the latter problem. 
Seasonality of Milk Production Increasing Importance 

Two factors in the dairy situation make the seasonality 
of milk production in our various milksheds as well as in the 
country as a whole of increasing importance. One of these 
is that we are currently in a period of high consumer demand 
for milk. In many of the fluid milksheds the supply of milk 
in the fall season is insufficient to meet this demand. As sup- 
pliers in one milkshed look around for additional milk in other 
sheds they find supplies short in those places too. The second 
factor is that as we shift the utilization of our total milk pro- 
duction in the United States more to fluid milk and less to 
butter, cheese and other manufactured products, we are shift- 
ing away from products that can be stored in the season of 
flush production to be consumed in the season of short pro- 
duction to one that must be produced the year round. In 1925, 
40 per cent of the milk sold from farms at wholesale was de- 
livered at plants as milk. By 1935, this percentage had in- 
creased to 46, and in 1945, it was 68 per cent.’ 

In the period from 1925 to 1945, the total production of 
milk on farms increased 35 per cent. In view of this expand- 
ing production, it is perhaps more appropriate to speak of 
increasing fall milk production rather than leveling production. 

The seasonality of milk production in this country has 
not, however, been kept in adjustment with the change in its 
utilization. Estimates of monthly milk production on farms 
have been made back to 1929. June milk production increased 
17 per cent from the 5-year period 1929-34 to 1941-45.’ Nov- 
ember milk production increased only 13 this 
same period. 


per cent in 

The problem of increasing fall milk production to help 
bring supply and demand into adjustment is, of course. most 
acute in the large fluid milksheds of the country. In the fol- 
lowering discussion of increasing fall milk production, | 
shall draw upon experiences in the New York milkshed for 
the simple reason that it is the only area the problems of 
which I have studied in any detail. 


Cost of Milk Production in Different Seasons 
It is an obvious fact that the cost of producing milk is 


lower in the pasture season than in the winter. Because of 


Farm Production, Disposition and Income From Milk, 1944-45 Bureau 
Aur iitural Economics, U.S.D.A 
*Paper presented by Prof. L. C. Cunningham before the meeting of the 
American Institute of Cooperation at Purdue University August 26-30. 


the lower cost in the pasture season, most of the butter an 
other manufactured dairy products and some of the creay 
is produced in the summer and stored for use in the seasoy 
of short supply. But milk for fluid consumption must be pro. 
duced in the period in which it is used. 


In New York State, the cost per hundredweight of mil 
in the summer is about 30 per.cent lower than the average 
cost for the year (table 1). In the winter, the cost is about 95 
per cent higher. 


In these studies, the most important costs of producing 
milk were allocated to the different 
were incurred, i.e., 


in which they 
the feed and man labor actually used ir 
the winter were charged to the herd in that season. The 
overhead costs for building and equipment use, interest and 
depreciation on cows, and so forth were distributed on a uni- 
form basis throughout the year. The’ final results on costs by 
seasons are, of course, influenced by the method of pro-rating 
the costs. Since about four-fifths of the total cost of producing 
milk is for feed and man labor, different methods of allocating 
the minor costs can make but little difference in the general 
conclusions. 


seasons 


TABLE 1 


Average Cost of Producing Milk in the Summer and Winter in New York 
State, 1950-31 and 1939-40 


1930-312 1939-4 
Cost Per cet Cost Per 


Although unit costs of production in the different seasons 
are of general interest, the primary problem from the individ- 
ual dairvman’s point of view is the seasonal pattern of pro- 
duction of milk that makes for the most profitable dairy farn 
That is, a major consideration in th 
seasonality of milk production is its relation to dairy farm 
organization and _ profits. 


business for the vear. 


Seasonal Patterns of Milk Production 


The different seasonal patterns of milk production on 
dairy farms are almost legion in number. Pollard worked out a 
method of grouping dairy farms into a relatively few categories 
of patterns of production in which the daily average deliver 
for each month is calculated, and these are grouped by cal- 
endar quarters.’ The farms are then classified into seasonal 
patterns based on the milk production in the four periods. 


Using an adaptation of this method, an analysis was 
‘Bu'letin 783 Seasor Variation I Productior 1 t} ‘ y 
kshed and ts Relatior to Production-Adjustment Plat A 
1, June, 1942 
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made of the farm business records of approximately 100 farms 
in each of 7 areas of New York State. Unfortunately for the 
purpose at hand, these farm management records are not all | 
for the same period. Five of the groups of records are for 
the 12-month period ended April 30, 1940. In that particular | 
period, fall milk prices in relation to spring prices were more 
favorable than average. The Oneida County records are for | 
1942-43, in which the relationship was about normal, but in 
1944-45, the period covered by the Montgomery County 
records, fall milk prices in relation to spring prices were less | 
favorable than average. 

The different seasonal patterns of milk production are 
illustrated in the accompanying graph using the four groups 
of records from Montgomery County (figure 1). November 
milk production in the winter dairies was 90 per cent of the 
12-month average production, whereas in the spring dairies | 
November milk production was only 71 per cent of the aver- 
age. Generally speaking, spring dairies were those with the 
highest production in the April-June quarter, summer dairies 
in the July-September quarter and winter dairies in the 
January-March quarter. In this analysis, what fall dairies 
there were are included in the winter group. Except in Orange 
County with 16, there were no more than 4 dairies in any of 
the areas with daily average deliveries highest in the October- 
December quarter. 


1—Seasonal 





Figure Patterns of Milk Production 99 Farms, Montgomery 
County, 1944-45 
* 
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*Index, daily average for the 12 months 100 


As was to be expected, most of the farms in the Orange 
County group in southeastern New York had winter or even 
dairies (table2). In central New York, the farms were more 
equally distributed between spring and winter dairies, except 
in Montgomery County where spring dairies predominated. 
There were quite a few even dairies in this central region. 
In northern and western New York, spring dairies were by 
far the most common. 

TABLE 2 





Number of Farms in Each Seasonal Pattern of Milk Production—7 Areas in 
New York State 
Numt 

Spring Summer Other Total 

dairies dairies i dairies 





acalries 





il 1 67 34 1 114 
Chenango 48 1 40 14 1 104 
Cayuga 35 3 45 22 0 105 
Oneida 37 3 43 16 102 
Montgomery 47 16 18 18 Ss 107 

North and West 

St. Lawrence 84 21 8 4 0 117 
Cattaraugus 86 5 . 1 2 102 
Total 751 





Even dairies: Includes all dairies whose daily deliveries in 
their lower quarter were 70 per cent or more of those in 
their higher quarter. (In the following groups the daily 
deliveries in the lower quarter were less than 70 per cent 
of those in the high quarter.) 

Spring dairies: High quarter in April, May, June. Low quarter 
in January, February, March; or July, August, September 
and October, November and December with certain ex- 
ceptions. 

Summer dairies: High quarter in July, August, September. 
Low quarter in January, February, March; or April, May, 
June. 

Winter dairies: High quarter in January, February, March. 
Low quarter in July, August, September; or October, 
November, December. High quarter in April, May, June. 
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Low quarter in July, August, September; or October, 

November, December with certain exceptions. 

Other dairies: All dairies not included in the groups defined 
above. 

From the individual dairyman’s point of view, one ques- 
tion is, “what seasonal pattern of milk production will give 
the highest output of milk per man?” Another question is, 
“what pattern of production is the most profitable under a 
given set of milk prices?” 

In general, there was no consistent relationship between 
the season of milk production and the average size of herd 
(table3). The number of cows per farm in each area averaged 
about the same in all seasonal groups, but with some tendency 
for the herds to be somewhat larger in the even dairies. 


TABLE 3 
Seasonal Pattern of Milk Production and Size of Herd—7 Areas in New 
York State 














Spring Summer Winter Even 
Region and County dairies dairies dairies dairies 
eng Number of Cows 
Southeast 
Orange 28 ad 26 
Central 
Chenango 17 . 22 24 
Cayuga 15 s 14 15 
Oneida 22 . 19 26 
Montgomery 23 18 23 2 
North and West 
St Lawrence 19 19 19 S 
Cattaraugus 19 ° 24 ° 
“Averages of groups with 8 or more farms reported * 


There was, however, a definite relationship between the 
seasonality of milk production and the herd average rate of 
milk production per cow. In all areas, farms with winter 
dairies have significantly higher average rates of milk produc- 
tion per cow than spring dairies (table 4). Among these 
groups of farms, the difference in favor of the winter over the 
spring dairies ranged from more than 600 pounds per cow 
in Orange County to about 1,300 pounds per cow in Cayuga, 
Montgomery and St. Lawrence Counties and to nearly 2,000 
pounds per cow in Cattaraugus County. The even dairies 
exceeded the spring dairies in Orange, Cayuga and Mont- 
gomery Counties, but were below in Chenango and Oneida 
Counties. Apparently, production was lowest of all in the 
summer dairies. 


TABLE 4 
Seasonal Pattern of Milk Production and Milk Produced Per Cow—7 Areas 
in New York State 














Spring Summer Winter Even 
Region and County dairies dairies dairies dairies 
Pounds of Milk Produced Per Cow 
Southeast 
Orange . 5,984 ° 6,631 6,547 
Central 
Chenango 6,032 ° 7,004 5,798 
Cayuga . an 6,149 ° 7,636 7,015 
Oneida 7,008 . 7,809 6,900 
Montgomery 6,534 4,856 7,73 6,972 
North and West 
St. Lawrence 6,383 5,197 ” 
Cattaraugus 5,599 ° ° 








*Averages of groups with 8 or more farms reported. _ 
Largely because of the higher average rate of milk pro- 
duction per cow, the output of milk per man was largest in 
the even and winter dairies and lowest in the spring and sum- 
mer dairies (table 5). 
TABLE 5 


Seasonal Pattern of Milk Production and Amount of Milk Produced Per Man 
—7 Areas in New York State 


Spring — 





Summer 








Winter Even 
Region and County dairies dairies dairies dairies 
Cans of Milk Per Man 
Southeast 
Orange _....... 2.3 ° 4 2.5 
Central 
Chenan@go ................ 1.6 bg 2.2 2.3 
Cayuga .......... 1.3 ° 1.5 1.5 
Oneida .... 2.4 bd 2.5 2.7 
Montgomery 2.3 1.7 3.0 2.8 
North and West 
St. Lawrence ................. 2.1 2.0 2.4 © 
Cattaraugus _........0 1.8 bd 2.4 . 





*Averages of groups with 8 or more farms reported. 

In a spring or summer dairy, the most milking is done 
right in the busiest season with the crops. At that time, the 
serious conflict for labor between the crops and cows fre- 
quently results in neglecting the cows in the attempt to make 
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good hay. But with a winter dairy, the dairy chores are at a 
minimum from about hay harvest to nearly through silo-filling 
time. In such dairies, not only is the conflict for labor in a 
critical period reduced, but the labor force is used more ef- 
ficiently the year round than in spring and summer dairies. 
The even dairies showed some advantage over the winter 
dairies in milk production per man in Orange, Chenango and 
Oneida Counties, but not in Montgomery County. Between 
spring and winter dairies for which comparisons are available 
in all seven areas, the output of milk per man in the winter 
dairies consistently topped that in the spring dairies, and by 
more than one-half a can daily per man in 3 of the areas. 


Thus, in the experience of these dairymen, a system of 
dairy farming that provided major emphasis on year-round or 
winter milk production had considerable advantage over a 
system that was based on spring or summer milk production. 
But what were the results in terms of dollars and cents? 


Although it is cheaper to produce milk in the pasture 
season than it is in the winter season, it does not follow that 
the year-round cost of producing 100 pounds of milk is lower 
in summer dairies than in winter dairies. In fact in all 7 areas, 
because of the higher rate of milk production per cow and 
the larger output of milk per man, the year-round cost of 
producing 100 pounds of milk was lower in the winter dairies 
than in the spring dairies (table 6). The cost in the spring 
dairies as compared to that in the winter dairies was more than 
20 per cent higher in Orange and Cattaraugus Counties, 13 
per cent higher in Chenango and St. Lawrence Counties and 
6 to 9 per cent higher in the other areas. Likewise, the aver- 
age cost was higher in the even dairies than in the winter 
dairies, except in Orange County where the herds averaged 
largest in the even dairies. 

TABLE 6 
Seasonal Pattern of Milk Production and Cost Per Hundredweight of Milk— 


~ 


7 Areas in New York State 











Spring Summer Winter Ever 
Region and County dairies dairies dairies dairies 
Cost Per Hundredweight 
Southeast 
Orange ‘ $3.06 ° $2.53 $2.38 
Central 
Chenango 2.39 ° 2.11 2.39 
Cayuga 2.40 s 2.24 2.27 
Oneida 3.19 ° 3.02 3.22 
Montgomery 4.19 $5.00 3.86 4.00 
North and West 
St. Lawrence 2.13 2.55 1.88 ° 
Cattaraugus 2.02 ad 1.58 e 





*Averages of groups with 8 or more farms reported. 


In contrast to the wide differences in the unit cost of 
production in different seasonal groups of each area, differ- 
ences in prices received per hundredweight of milk tended 
to be small (table 7). Between spring and winter dairies in 
all areas, the difference in average prices received was only 
about 5 cents per hundredweight, in contrast to the difference 
in average costs of more than 30 cents. The prices reported 
here are averages weighted by the amount of milk sold each 
month, and are converted to a 3.7 per cent butterfat test. 
Likewise, costs were calculated on the basis of milk of similar 
test. 

TABLE 7 


Seasonal Pattern of Milk Production and Price of Milk—7 Areas in New 
York State 








Spring Summer Winter Even 
Region and County dairies dairies dairies dairies 
Farm Price Per Hundredweight 
Southeast 
Orange $2.31 ° $2.39 $2.40 
Central 
Chenango 1.83 ° 1.89 1.91 
Cayuga ana ae 1.96 bg 2.00 2.05 
Ee 2.85 ° 2.95 2.95 
Montgomery 4.08 $4.12 4.15 4.11 
North and West 
St. Lawrence . 1.70 1.69 1.72 e 
Cattaraugus 1.64 s 1.66 S 





*Averages of groups with 8 or more farms reported. 





The final measure of the merits of these different sea- 
sonal patterns of milk production is the labor income to the 
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pressure operation—cleaner milk. Sim- 


ple and easy to clean. Many plants 


also use the smaller ‘‘in-the-line” type 





illustrated at right. See your Cherry- 


Burrell man. ’ ° 














In-the-line Filters 
are available in 
two sizes and 
handle from 800 
to 3000 Ibs. of milk 
per hour, depend- 
ing on tempera- 
ture. 














CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Equipment and Supplies for Handling Milk and Its Products 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR 
SERVICE IN 52 CITIES. 
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SOLAR-STURGES 
MILK CANS 


FOR LONG WEAR 
and 
SANITARY SMOOTHNESS 


The remarkable 
of long wear 
smoothness in  Solar-Sturges 
cans is something that 
just didn’t happen overnight. 
Rather, it is something we 


combination // 
and sanitary 





have deliberately built into 
them. These cans are liter- 
ally packed with proven fea- 
tures which save money 


for their satisfied owners. 





When the shortage of tin and 
steel eases up, we expect to 
increase our present output. Meantime, we ask your fur- 
ther patience. We are doing our level best to catch up. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


ILL. 


MELROSE PARK, 
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The 


MILK 
INDUSTRY e Zs 


By Roland W. Bartlett, Ph. D. hs 








A Comprehensive Survey of 
PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION and ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 


MAN who needs no introduction in the dairy mar- 
keting field, a recognized authority, here presents 
a report on one of the country’s major industries— 
MILK—which everybody associated with the industry 
in any way will want to read at the first opportunity. 
Just what part 
economy, 


does the milk industry play in the national 





and what are its chances for expansion? 





Here is the answer. Based on a 2 years’ 
survey and rounded out by the author’s long 
marketing problems, this report sums up the 
to which the findings of the survey 

The MILK INDUSTRY offers a 
needed remedies that will bring about a higher standard of 
product, increased empleyment, closer cooperation among groups. 
It evaluates the contribution of trade associations and labor unions, 
considers how competition can be balanced to advantage with 
regulation, how farm costs can be reduced. How, in effect, the 
consumption of milk can be raised to new over-all levels. 


OOPTES AVAILABLE Now. Price, $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
L=———"15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y= 


independent, national 
familiarity with dairy 
possibilities for growth 
lend support and practicality. 


specific plan for effecting 
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operator. The winter and even dairies were more profitable 
than the spring and summer dairies, on the average, as might 
be expected from the physical organization of these different 
groups of farms (table 8). Between winter and spring dairies 
for which comparisons are available in all 7 areas, average 
incomes were consistently higher in the winter dairies. The 
labor income advantage was about $300 when the level of 
incomes was low and was more than $1,200 when the level 
was unusually high. Incomes were not greatly different be- 
tween winter and even dairies, except in Orange County 
where the even dairies were significantly more profitable be- 
cause of the larger herds already noted. Summer dairies ap- 
peared to be the least profitable of all, although the number 
of available comparisons is limited. 














TABLE 8 
Seasonal Pattern of Milk Production and Labor Income—7 Areas in New 
York State 
ee Spring Summer Winter Even 
Reg and County dairies dairies dairies dairtes 
: ae, oe 7 ss Labor Income = 
$ 311 . $ 563 $1,137 
Ce 
314 ° 595 536 
231 " 629 586 
989 ° 1,360 1,411 
Montgo 1,476 $ 699 718 2,556 
North and West 
St. Lawrence 374 17 1,174 
Cattaraugus 266 ° 1,164 
- *Averages of groups with 8 or more farms reported 
Production Efficiency Versus Price 
T : ‘ , : 
Thus, it may be concluded that from the dairyman’s point 
of view, more money was made, generally speaking, from 


winter dairying than from spring or summer dairying under 
seasonal price relationships of the past few years. But as sug- 
gested in the section on prices received in the different sea- 
sonal groups, the higher income in the winter dairies was 
due much more to the efficiency gained through having higher 
rates of milk production per cow and greater amounts of milk 
produced per man than to higher prices in the fall months. 
The question might then be raised, “why are higher fall milk 
prices necessary if winter dairying is more efficient than sum- 
mer dairying?” A partial answer is that summer is the natural 
period for producing milk; feeding is easier; less work has to 
be done. Some fall milk price incentive is necessary in addition 
to the gain in efficiency to keep the dairies on a winter basis. 


That the higher incomes in the winter dairies were due 
to the high rates of milk production per cow rather than to 
higher fall milk prices can be demonstrated by matching pairs 
of records on milk production per cow in order to hold this 
factor constant in the various seasonal groups. Significant 
numbers of pairs of records were available in the four central 
New York areas for matching in the winter and spring groups 
(table 9). 

TABLE 9 
Patterns of Milk Production and Various Factors—Average of 4 


Areas in Central New York State* 
(Records Matched on Milk Production Per Cow) 


Seasonal 


Spring dairies 


~ Winter da ries 


per farm....... 18 








1 € 2 18.8 
ibs ni ced per cow 6,876 6,875 
( I nan 1.98 2.20 
or per cwt. of milk $ 2.86 3 2.96 
Pr per « of milk z 2.69 $ 2.74 
Lat $1,065 $ 953 
Ave based on 21 pairs of records in Cc henango County, 20 pairs 
a < iga County, 22 pairs in Oneida County, and 14 pairs in Montgomery 


County. 


With the average rate of milk production of about 6,900 
pounds per cow in both seasonal groups, these conditions 
were found: 

(a) The amount of milk per man was still about 10 per 
cent higher in the winter dairies than in the spring 
dairies, on the average, for the 4 areas combined. This 
labor advantage in favor of the winter group existed 
in each of the 4 areas. These data indicate that the 
farm labor force was used more efficiently on such 
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farms even with the same level of milk production 
per cow, but 

the cost per hundredweight of producing milk was 
10 cents lower, on the average, in the spring dairies 
than in the winter dairies, probably due to lower feed 
costs, and 

since the price received was only 5 cents per 10 
pounds lower in the spring dairies than in the winter 
dairies, the spring dairies made a slightly higher aver- 
age labor income. This was true not only as an aver- 
age for the 4 areas combined, but also held true in 
each of the 4 areas. Apparently, if a farmer was go- 
ing to have a 6,900-pound-per-cow dairy, with the 
average conditions of the years under study, he might 
just as well have gone along with a spring dairy. 

If the average rate of milk production had been at a 
lower level, say 5,000 pounds per cow, income in the winter 
dairies probably would have been considerably lower than 
in the spring dairies. The data for different levels of produc- 
tion are insufficient, however, to prove the point. 

At the 6,900-pound level of production, winter milk prices 
would have had to be enough higher to realize at least 10 
cents per hundredweight on the year-round price just to offset 
the increase in costs in the winter dairies. To encourage more 
fall milk production would obviously require more than that. 


Consumer Demand and Sound Dairy Farm Management 


This whole analysis leads to the conclusion that te satisfy 
the consumer demand for fluid milk in the fall and winter 
months by increasing the production in that season is in line 
with sound dairy farm management. The consumer wants 
more milk in the fall months and it is good farm organization 
to produce milk the year-round. In New York, as in many 
other fluid milksheds, there has been a pronounced trend 
toward leveling off seasonal milk prices received by dairy 
farmers. This arbitrary administering of milk prices results 
in maladjustment between the supply of and demand for milk 
and tends to check the trend toward increased efficiency in 
dairy farming. 

The whole problem revolves around the question of 
whether the seasonal prices of milk are such as to make it 
sufficiently profitable for dairymen to adopt the feeding, breed- 
ing and other management practices that are necessary to 
have a winter or some other seasonal pattern of milk produc- 
tion. These practices are not discussed in this paper, but 
are considered of great importance. Nor is the problem of 
appropriate seasonal prices for milk dealt with in this paper. 
The problem of seasonality of milk prices has been studied 
by others.’ Suffice it to say here that if fluid milk prices were 
set in free open markets instead of being so largely admin- 
istered publicly, consumers would quickly bid adequate pre- 
miums for milk produced in the season of short supply to en- 
courage its production. 


A parallel to the problem of increasing fall milk produc- 
tion is found in egg production. As consumers demanded more 
eggs in the season of short supply, the price was bid up to 
relatively high levels and immediately encouraged increased 
egg production in that season. From 1936 to 1945, April 
farm egg production in the United States increased 37 per 
cent, whereas November production rose 100 per cent. The 
adjustment could be made more quickly in egg production 
than in milk production for several reasons. A pullet can be 
raised in about one-sixth of the time it takes to raise a heifer. 
Also, the cost of producing eggs in the different seasons varies 
much less than does the cost of producing milk. 


Finally, to bring about increased fall milk production, the 
fluid milk industry needs two things, namely: 


—— 
*The Fall Shortage of Milk—A Problem !n Price Adjustment. 


By Leland 
Spencer and H. Alan Luke. 


Cornell Bulletin A. E. 550, March, 1946 
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BACK-TO-SCHOOL” 


CAMPAIGN 


FOR HOMOGENIZED VITAMIN D MILK SALES 
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It’s not too late—you can still make effective use 
of General Mills’ “‘ Back-to-school’’ campaign for 
Homogenized Vitamin D Milk sales if you mail 
the coupon below for complete information right 
away! 


For best result, your campaign should begin at 
once. Here are attractive 4-color posters, bottle 
collars, folders, newspaper ads, radio commer- 
cials—everything you need to step out and get 
sales leadership for your Homogenized Vitamin 
D. Milk. Take advantage of this unusual sales 
promotion—send in the handy coupon below at 
once! 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. AMR 9-46 
Special Commodities Division 
80 Broad Street, New York 4, New York 


Attention: L. J. Walsh 


Sure thing! I want to know all about the “Back-to-School” promotion with its 
campaign materials you are offering to ARPI Process Vitamin D users. 
Name 
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1. Sufficient price incentive to encourage fall milk pro- 
duction. 

2. Educational work among producers on farm practices 
that will lead to increased fall milk production. 

In New York State, as in many other areas, the milk mar- 
keting cooperatives and the College have joined forces (1) 
to bring about adjustments in seasonal prices for milk and 
(2) to carry on a broad educational program among producers 
to increase fall milk production. Such a move not only helps 
to bring the supply and demand for milk into adjustment in 
the period of short supply, but perhaps more important, it 
leads to more efficient and profitable dairy farming. 


Summary 

1. The problem of increasing fall milk production is of 
growing importance because of the current demand for milk 
being in excess of supplies in many fluid milk markets and 
because of a longer-time shift in the utilization of our milk 
production from storable manufactured products to fresh milk 
consumption. 

2. It costs nearly twice as much per hundredweight to 
produce milk in the winter as in the summer. Therefore, most 
of the milk is produced in the pasture season if the product 
can be stored for consumption. But more and more of the 
total milk production of thte United States is being consumed 
as fresh milk. The primary problem of the individual dairyman 
is not costs in the summer versus the winter, but the most 
profitable seasonal pattern of milk production for the year 
under a given set of seasonal milk prices. 

3. Dairy farm efficiency is stepped up by increasing milk 
production in the fall and winter period, despite its being a 
less natural seaso in which to make milk. Winter dairying has 
a decided advantage over spring dairying in providing income- 
producing work the year round, and in reducing labor conflicts 
between the cows and crops. In New York State, the average 
output of milk per man was about 20 per cent larger in winter 
dairies than in spring dairies. Even with the same rate of milk 
production per cow, the output of milk per man was 10 per 
cent larger in the winter dairies than in the spring dairies. 

4. Profits on dairy farms with different seasonal patterns 
of milk production depend not only on efficiency but on sea- 
sonal price relationships as well. With the seasonal price 
relationships of the past few years, winter dairies were more 
profitable than summer dairies. The profits were due more 
to increased efficiency than to favorable fall milk prices. 

5. In central New York State, the average year-round 
cost of producing milk in winter and spring dairies with equal 
rates of milk production—about 7,000 pounds per cow—was 
10 cents per 100 pounds, or 3.5 per cent, higher in winter 
dairies than in spring dairies. 

6. Increasing f2ll milk production accomplishes two things. 
It helps to meet the consumer demand for milk in this period 
and it results in sourd dairy farm management for the milk 
producer. 


- 


7. To get more fall milk production, the fluid milk in- 
dustry needs adequate price incentives and sound educational 
work among dairymen. 


Low Fall Production Cited 


Danger of Dairy Price Controls Not Past, Warns John 
Brandt, President of Land O’Lakes Creameries 


The normally low production season this fall is doubly 
dangerous for the dairy industry, according to John Brandt, 
nationally known farm leader and president of Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Inc. 

Brandt said that both decreased production and unsound 
business speculation might cause price increases of dairy 
products to the point where the Price Control Board would 
reconsider and possibly renew dairy price controls. 
pleased that their products were not 
placed under price control because they want fair prices in the 
open market, but the danger of controls is not past. It we 
can get past this low fall production season and into Decem- 
ber and January, then the prospects for more production are 
such that more dairy foods will lower prices and thus elim- 
inate the danger of price controls.” 

Brandt, who is also president of the 
ative Milk Producers Federation, pointed out that the case 
prepared by Charles Holman, secretary of the Federation, 
and his staff had much to do with the removal of dairy 
price controls. He praised the nation-wide members of the 
Federation for their work in presenting the true dairy 
industry picture to governmental authorities. 


“Dairymen are 


National Cooper- 
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Chocolate and Ice Cream Flavor. 


Novelty Coating Chocolate. 
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WRITE US ABOUT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


With all hands back on the job, our postwar expansion program is now under- 
way. We plan to offer the finest quality products available for the Dairy, Fountain 


Now supplying our customers with Dairy Syrup, Fountain Syrup, Dipping 
Available soon, Sweetened Orange Drink Base, Chocolate Fudge Topping, and 


SERVICE 


INCORPORATED, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Dairy Manufacturing Course | Sani-Cr 


Two Semesters to be Held at University of 
Wisconsin During Sept. 30-Jan. 26 Period— 
Special Inducements Offered to Ex-GI’s 


ROF. H. C. JACKSON of the Department of Dairy In- 
P rinse, University of Wisconsin, and director of the 

Winter Course in Dairy Manufacturing, in a recent an- 
nouncement stated as follows: 


The dairy industry is continuing to experience a man- 
power shortage. The need is greatest for men holding key 
positions. 


“There never has been a surplus of trained personnel for 
dairy plants. The dairy industry needs men now and will need 
men in the future who are trained in dairy manufacturing. It 
is man@gement’s responsibility to see to it that promising em- 
ployees are given the opportunity to secure training for key 
positions within their organization. 

“The Winter Course in Dairy Manufacturing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin may be taken under the educational 
provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights. Veterans should secure 
Certificates of Eligibility from the State Office of the Veterans 
Administration as early as possible so that they will have them 
at the time of registration. 

“Inquiries concerning this course should be made prompt- 
ly and those who would like to register for the course which 
begins on September 30, 1946, should plan to get in touch 
with the Department of Dairy Industry immediately.” 


Courses in Important Subjects 


Instruction is given in the care and handling of milk—it 
has a direct bearing on the quality of products manufactured 
from it. Methods of determining undesirable bacteria in milk, 
the different kinds of fermentation that occur, and the use 
of pure culture starters are studied. 

The course in milk composition and tests covers the 
composition and secretion of milk. Instruction will be given in 
the use of the Babcock test, acid test, lactometers, salt test, 
moisture tests, and enough dairy chemistry will be included 
to explain the theories underlying these tests and the changes 
that take place in milk and its products during their manu- 
facture and storage. 

Instruction will be given about marketing of butter; 
American and foreign cheese; and fluid milk; factors affecting 
price of dairy products; importance of quality, trade brands 
and sales policy; storage; imports and exports; and coopera- 
tive marketing. 

Simplified Bookkeeping 


Instruction will be given to help in solving various prob- 
lems in arithmetic that ordinarily arise in the dairy plant— 
those that deal with yields, standardization, fat and solids 
calculations, methods of paying for milk and manufacturing 
record-keeping. Particular emphasis is placed on management 
problems. 


There will be instruction in the operation of boilers and 
power plants, soldering, pipe-fitting, belt lacing, installation 
and arrangement of machinery, use of exhaust steam, reading 
blue prints and drafting, refrigeration and the principles and 
practices involved in the operation of a plant from a dairy 
engineering standpoint, and on conservation of supplies and 
equipment. 


A series of lectures on the common diseases of dairy 
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NEOCID* DDT compositions, developed by the origine- 
tors of DDT insecticides, are demonstrating spectacular 


results in the control of flies, mosquitoes and midges. 
These proven DDT formulations are available for use im 
dusts, in solutions and as a wettable powder for spraying. 


Let Geigy help you solve your pest control problem— 
Profit by our years of research and production experi- 
ence. Get your DDT facts from the source. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
89 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 








bein DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, gclass-smooth, ‘20-year 
cylinders’’ give years and years of 


maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 
costs. 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DOWAGIAC MICHIGAN 


ABELN 


DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISING & MARKETING 


Quality 

Cream - Sweetened Condensed 
Spray Milk Powder + Roller Milk Powder 
Concentrated Milk - Cheese 





















624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 0846.7 
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cattle. Various stable and laboratory tests for detecting mas- 
titis (garget) are demonstrated to help students understand 
the importance of this disease and how to improve the quality 
of raw milk. 


. 
Instruction will be given in the principles and practices 
underlying sound sanitary methods of producing milk and 
manufacturing dairy products. 


Instruction in ice cream making covers raw materials, 
their composition and quality; composition of ice cream, legal 
standards, factors to consider in deciding on the composition 
to use; figuring the mix; preparing the mix; pasteurizing, ho- 
mogenizing, standardizing and aging; freezing the products; 
the construction and operation of freezers; changes occurring 
in the freezer, hardening rooms, and retail cabinets; factors 
that affect the viscosity, whipping ability, body and texture 
of the product. (November 25 to December 7.) 


Instruction includes the methods and means of securing 
a clean sanitary product; what constitutes satisfactory raw 
material; various quality tests used in the receiving room; and 
quality control work in the processing of the product. Bacterial 
counts are regularly made. Instruction in the manufacture of 
dairy products is on a thoroughly practical basis since the 
daily output of the market milk department includes pas- 
teurized fluid milk, pasteurized coffee cream, chocolate milk, 
cultured buttermilk, cream cheese, and cottage cheese. (De- 
cember 9 to December 21.) 


Creamery and Cheese Factory Operation 
Lectures and laboratory practice cover principles and 
practices in the manufacture of common varieties of cheese; 
the constituents of milk and their relation to cheese-making; 
principles of curd-making and cheese-ripening; manufacture 


| and curing of common varieties of cheese, such as American, 


brick, cream, and cottage cheese; problems of cheese-factory 
operation and management; and manufacture of casein and 
processed cheese. (December 30 to January 12.) 


Training includes weighing, grading and sampling milk 
and cream; operating power separators, fore-warmers, milk 
heaters, cream pasteurizers and ripeners, and different types 
of factory churns; the pasteurization of cream, neutralization 
of cream, ripening of cream and the culture and use of a 
starter. Composition control will be demonstrated and daily 
tests for fat, moisture and salt will be made on the butter. 
Daily records will be kept and special emphasis placed on the 
checking of factory losses and the necessity of improving milk 
and cream supply by frequent scoring of cream and judging of 
butter. (January 14 to January 26.) 


Approximate Cost of Winter Course 


The complete course in two semesters extends from Sep- 
tember 30 to January 26, 1947. Both men and women, who 
have graduated from high school, or have had six months’ ex- 
perience in a dairy plant are entitled to tae the course. Stu- 
dents usually secure rooms and meals separately. Furnished 
rooms may be had for about $3.50 a week. Meals cost about 
$10 a week. The estimated average expenses of a student in 
the Winter Dairy Course may be summarized as follows: 
Room rent, 16 weeks, at $3.30, $56.00; Meals, 16 weeks at 
$10.00 $160.00; Three white suits, $10.00; One suit for shop 
work, $2.00; Fees, $48.00; Text books (approximately), $20.00; 
Total, $206.00. 


Non-residents pay $100.00 additional for tuition for 16 
weeks. No tuition is charged to residents of Wisconsin. The 
fees and non-resident tuition for students taking only the first 
semester and one or two courses in the second semester will 
be reduced correspondingly. Veterans: This course may be 
taken under the educational provisions of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. Veterans are requested to have their Certificate of 
Eligibility at time of registering. 
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Storage Cream Holdings 


Charles J. Blanford’s Office for the New York Metropolitan 
Milk Marketing Area Submits Data on 


Volume and Utilization 


Herewith, there is presented the latest available data 
on storage cream as reported to the office of Charles J. 
Blanford, Market Administrator in the New York Metro- 
politan Milk Marketing Area, through August 13. All figures 
are subject to revision upon audit. 


STORAGE OF CREAM UNDER THE NEW YORK MARKETING ORDERS, 
JUNE AND JULY, 1945 AND 1946 (Revised) 








% change 

Month 1946 1945 1945 to 1946 
June 4,029,633 3,557,441 13.3 
July 1,710,912 977,473 75.0 


INVENTORIES OF STORAGE CREAM UNDER THE NEW YORK MAR- 
KETING ORDERS, JULY 1 AND AUGUST 1, 1945 AND 1946 (Revised) 


% change 








Month 1946 1945 1945 to 1946 
2 aoe anebe 8,253,226 8,552,955 —3.5 
August 1 ....... deceseee 9,309,638 8,841,956 5.3 


UTILIZATION OF CREAM STORED UNDER THE NEW YORK MARKET- 
ING ORDERS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ICE CREAM, 
OCTOBER, 1945-MARCH, 1946 











Butterfat on Percentage 
which stor- of butter- 
Total butterfat age cream fat on which 
Month and year used in payments storage cream 
ice cream were claimed payments claimed 
(pounds) (pounds) (per cent) 
October, 1946 ....... 1,425,422 740,380 51.9 
SEY - ccanendienicsssessson : 1,758,244 764,531 43.5 
Ps 873,668 262,666 30.1 
January, 1946 .... 165,978 86,637 52.2 
SEE iididuanedeniginenions . 23,302 14,800 63.5 
| ee ee 12,075 2,240 18.6 
MEE Aadiitlidniinguetinns 4,258,689 1,871,254 43.9 


PLACE OF MANUFACTURE OF ICE CREAM OR ICE CREAM MIX FROM 
STORAGE CREAM ON WHICH STORAGE CREAM PAYMENTS WERE 
CLAIMED, OCTOBER, 1945-MARCH, 1946 























In pooled In In 
Month and year plants outside N. Y. C. other Total 
of N. Y. C. plants plants 
(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
GRIEE, BOGB  crccccccccsccescessces 222,998 108,460 408,922 740,380 
November siandicadaases ~— 160,052 145,302 459,177 764,531 
December sass 37,345 119,250 106,071 262,666 
January, 1946 . in 13,983 29,102 43,552 86,637 
February ........... ihetanens 6,356 7,419 1,025 14,800 
March iglede = 0 615 1,625 2,240 
Total 440,734 410,148 1,020,372 1,871,264 
(per cent) (per cent) (per cent) 
October, 1946 ........ a 30.1 14.7 55.2 
SEINE cnsceccnnsnpncsconconace ; 20.9 19.0 60.1 
December —_ a 14.2 45.4 40.4 
January, 1946 .... 16.1 33.6 50.3 
February . ae - 43.0 50.1 6.9 
March piicephiianbiiaaniaiannntions ‘ 0.0 27.6 72.5 
EE  ieticsinitinncttaasinniensnini 23.6 21.9 54.5 


PLACE OF MANUFACTURE OF CREAM CHEESE FROM CREAM STORED 
UNDER THE NEW YORK MARKETING ORDERS, 
OCTOBER, 1945-MARCH, 1946* 
























In In % in % in 
Month and year pooled other pooled other 
plants plants Total plants plants 

(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) (per cent) (per cent) 
October, 1945 13,773 47,444 61,217 22.6 77.5 
November 15,320 147,038 162,358 9.4 90.6 
Deeember ........ 28,610 134,723 163,333 17.5 82.5 
January, 1946 ........... 561 73,070 73,631 0.8 99.2 
ID siccishsasnottishiewss 1,750 29,540 31,290 5.6 94.4 
ee 0 11,476 11,476 0.0 100.0 
ren . 60,014 443,291 503,305 11.9 $8.1 





*The tabulation above includes 82 per cent of the cream reported as 
utilized in cream cheese in the period October, 1945-March, 1946. The 
place of manufacture of the remaining 18 per cent of cream into cream 
cheese has not been reported as yet to the Market Administrator's Office. 

NOTE—All of the storage cream data are based on reports filed with 
the Market Administrator through August 13. They are subject to change 
due to audit, and also subject to change due to the filing of reports subsequent 
to August 13. 


September, 1946 





Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surtaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 


N 4 ‘ 
Proved Fungus Resistant Proved Lactic Acid 
by FUNGUS TEST Resistant by ACID TEST 





THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Dist. of Damp - Tex Products to the Dairy Industev 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 


ALSO SOLD IN CANADA: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG, CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





Canadian Manefacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Oo., Windsor, Gauada 
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You. can DEPEND ON A | Extend Research Facilities oa 


tion: 
| Packaging Institute Consolidates Exchange Operations on 50 | 


Technical Data in the Field trate 
\\ ? ie pow 
- Consolidation of research facilities between two leading 
professional associations in Great Britain Ini 


and the United 



































States was announced August 5 when directors of the Pack. of | 
Soaker-Type aging Institute voted approval of an exchange of technical spré 
research data with the Printing and Allied Trades Research sal 
310 a A > WASHER Association, London. wit 
app 
“PATRA,” as the British group is abbreviated, through mix 
| its packaging division, maintains laboratories and library fa- spr: 
STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. | chities to advance Britain’s technical studies in all phases of rec! 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin | metal, paper, glass, and synthetic materials. 
sesso CE commune 
A recent grant of the British government will soon see bar 
| at —— — | this facility expanded. British packaging technical studies have of 
, | | been much admired by American readers since their resump- 9 co 
mAHnUuIYhn i] | tion after V-J Day of Victory. 
{ y | 
POI ho wncchatl. The Packaging Institute, comprising approximately four car 
| hundred American and Canadian firms manufacturing pack- wa 
| FOR FINE QUALITY | aging materials and machinery, including a large number of bat 
| | leading package users in the foods, pharmaceuticals, drugs, a 
SWEET CREAM NONPAT DRY MILE SOLIDS | cosmetics and tobacco fields, does not maintain its own lab- 
| FROZEN CREAM WHOLE MILE POWDER | oratory, conducting research through committees and advisor otl 
PLASTIC CREAM BUTTERMILK POWDER 7? 5 5 y 
boards of both producers and users. spl 
@ 
| , . The Viscount Portal heads PATRA. Walton D. Lynch, 
| Marwyn Dairy Products Corporation vice-president of National Folding Box Co., is president of or 
ct Was Sedan Diet, Ciltams 6 BM. the Packaging Institute. Technical committee chairman of the pa 
ah ha Renal 11 West Seventh trees latter organization is Charles A. Southwick, Jr., Shellmar Prod- 
New York 5, N. Y. Los Anseles 14, Catif. | ucts Co., of which committee F. S$. Leinbach, Riegel Paper mi 
— ——————— — | (0,, is vice chairman, and Dr. Roger V. Wilson, Continental se 
a | Can Co., Dr. Herbert H. Barnby, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., sh 


| Jarl Hartmann, St. Regis Paper Co., A. F. Wendler, E. I. de 


| Th p ( } Price-Current Font de Nemours & Co., John Tindal, Package Machinery h: 
e r0 ucers F | | Co., A. B. Crowell, Union Paste Co., Carl Prindle, T 


, The Dob- 





















Detecstntion Wiltien eckmun Co., W. H. Graebner, Menasha Products Co., Walter | 
P T. Ritter, Chicago Carton Co., Glenn Mather, Container Co. di 
Published every business day division, Continental Can Co., are members. p 
Yearly Subscription ................:s:ecseceeseesseen $20.00 PATRA’s research staff is directed by Dr. G. L. Riddell, . 
ER GRRE ey Cyne ne ae at eet a ore ee 2.00 || | Fellow of the Royal Institute of Chemistry. Liaison between 
the two organizations was established last year with the visit 
One Day (any day), p= week, tell peerelemeaeee 5.00 here of A. C. Poulter of PATRA’s staff, and the research ex- g 
E BARRY COMPANY change negotiated was consummated last week during the 2 
URN R- visit in England of Lloyd C. Volckening, president, the Ivers- s 
Publishers since 1858 Lee Co., a member of the Institute’s directorate. a 
; c 
173 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK Future bulletins and publications of each group will be 
_|| | distributed among the memberships of both the Packaging 
es — — | Institute and the Printing and Allied Trades Research Asso 
| ciation. 
° 
Fly Control With DDT : 
A DEPENDABLE | Applications of New Insecticide May Be Controlled by | 
NATIONAL OUTLET : 


Proper Use of Sprays on Dairy Farms* 
Buyers Roller and Spray 


Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk Although the best control for most of the fly problems of 
Solids. Bulk, Sweetened Skim. dairy farms is sanitation, we often have to use some insecti- 
Condensed. cidal control of flies during the summer season. This is par- 


It will pay you to supply us regularly. ticularly true with the housefly and horn fly. 
Authorized Receivers for Your Set-Aside Powder. 


The housefly may be readily controlled by applications 
SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. of DDT to the barns and buildings where flies tend to con- 
7 West Front Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio gregate. For this purpose a water spray containing DDT is 
Phone Main 0461 ee ee eens preferred. There are two kinds of DDT preparations that may 
be used for this purpose, a wettable DDT powder containing 
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NDC president, there were present for the pleasant discussions 
with representatives of this non-profit research and educa- 
tional 
50 per cent DDT, or a water miscible liquid DDT concen- 
trate containing from 25 to 33 per cent DDT. The wettable 
powder is the cheapest and safest form of DDT to use. 


organization the following: 


[he concentration of DDT to use depends on the type 
of sprayer that is used in applying the DDT. For power 
sprayers, five pounds of 50 per cent DDT wettable powder 
or 1 gallon of 25 to 33 per cent liquid DDT may be used 
with 50 gallons of water. This is sufficient to spray a barn 
approximately 40’ x 60’. The wettable powder should be 
mixed into a thin paste with water before it is added to the 
spray tank. The liquid DDT concentrate can be added di- 
rectly to the spray tank. 

With smaller hand operated sprayers such as garden or 
barrel sprayers, the DDT should be diluted so that one pound 
of 50 per cent wettable powder or 1 quart of DDT liquid 
concentrate is applied to each 1000 sq. foot of surface. 

Before spraying, turn out all livestock. This is not be- 
cause the DDT will poison them but because they are in the 
way. Remove or cover any exposed feed. Turn all feed buckets 
or other empty feed containers upside down. Throw burlap 
bags or newspapers over drinking cups and salt licks. 

Apply spray to ceilings, walls and stanchions and all 
cther parts of barn where flies like to rest. Avoid applying 
spray to feed troughs. 

After spraying, clean out feed troughs and remove papers 
or bags from fountains and salt licks. As soon as the spray is 
partially dry the livestock may be returned to the barn. 

The DDT spray applied to barns will give control against 
most flies that enter the building except for the horn which 
seldom leaves the animals. One application of DDT to barns 
should kill flies for at least 3 months. DDT cannot be mixed 
with whitewash, but may be applied over a whitewash thai 
has thoroughly dried. 


For horn fly control, the DDT spray has to be applied 
directly on the animal. For this purpose a wettable DDT 
powder is preferred although liquid DDT preparations may 
also be used, after they are diluted with water. Oil solutions 
of DDT should not be applied to animals. 


One pound of 50 per cent wettable powder in 25 to 30 
gallons or one quart of liquid DDT preparation containing 
25 to 30 per cent DDT in 25 gallons of water is the required 
strength. About one quart of spray will be needed for each 
adult cow for each application. One application will give 
control for 3 to 4 weeks. 


Holstein Show in Bogota 


On August 26, Director of Extension Glen M. House- 
holder and Export Advisor Harvey F. Farrington of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association will leave New York City by 
plane for Bogota, Colombia, S$. A., where Director House- 
holder will judge the second annual Holstein show to be 
held in that country. 


Sponsor of the show is the Colombian Holstein Associa- 
tion of which Alejandro Angel E. is president and Jose Es- 
calante B. is secretary. 

Following the Holstein Show to be held August 30 and 
September 1, Mr. Householder and Mr. Farrington will spend 
several weeks visiting Holstein breeders and government ag- 
ricultural attaches in six additional South and Central Ameri- 
can countries. They expect to return to the states via Mexico, 
around September 20. 


September, 1946 











TWE WAUKESHA TWIN® 
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. eee. THAT DELIVER FOUR FULL 
PRODUCT LOADS AT EVERY TURN... 


They're the TWIN-BLADE IMPELLERS In 
the WAUKESHA 100% SANITARY Ball- 
Bearing Positive Displacement Pump. 


Here's a dependable, hard-working pair of twin crafts- 
men that team up to give you a smoother, more even 
product flow in the WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary Pump. 
Together, they form the Waukesha Twin-Blade Impeller, 
a new Waukesha-pioneered engineering development 
that minimizes vibration, prevents hammering, with all 
four chambers of the Impeller completely filled at all 
times. The operation is especially effective where vacuum 
conditions are present, or when heavy, viscous materials 


are to be pumped. 
RESULT — faster, smoother production that multiplies 
your profits! 


Send for details — about this revolutionary new de- 
velopment in Waukesha 100% Sanitary Pumps. 


Pat. No. 
2,279,136 





WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


100% 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 









Jerseys Fly Atlantic to Greece 
Pure Bred Cattle Transported by Air as Nucleus 
ef New Milk Herd in Greece — Borden Com- 
pany Donates Bull Calf and Two Heifers 

































OR THE FIRST TIME in history cattle crossed the 

Atlantic by plane when a pure bred Jersey bull calf 

and two heifers were flown to Athens, Greece, August 
17. Donated by the Borden Company’s “County Fair” pro- 
gram, the cattle were scheduled to be turned over, through 
the facilities of the Greek War Relief Association, to the 
American Farm School in Greece. There the animals will 
be prepared for breeding in a long range program to provide 
nev herds of milk producing cattle. 

The aerial route to Athens was decided upon in order 
to point up the urgency of the need for good animals in 
Greece. As part of Greek War Reliefs “Give an Animal” 
campaign, arrangements were made with the Veteran’s Air 
Express, a new cargo line composed of Air Force veterans, 
to bring the cows to the Levant in a four motored plane. 

Selected by “County Fair”, 18 year old Greek-American 
lad named Gus Kaloss, from Somerville, New Jersey, escorted 
the cows and served as cowherd until their delivery to the 
Farm School officials. Until the calves reach the breeding 





Two Jersey heifers and a young bull make ready for their long air 


trip to Athens, Greece. Animals were donated by the Borden Company. 


age they will be used to instruct farm students in proper 
unimal care and husbandry. 

Many prominent American and Greek officials were on 
hand when the plane took off from Newark Airport on the 
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17th. The following week, August 24, a special short wave 
broadcast direct from Athens, during the regular broadcast 
of “County Fair”, heard in this country over the facilities of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, described the plane trip 
and the reception of the animals in Greece. 





Boarding a Veterans’ Air Lines plane at Newark airport, these 
young Jerseys will soon be on their way to aid in rebuilding Greek 
dairy herds. 


In addition to the “mercy” aspect of the trip, the flight 
was planned as an experiment to determine the reaction of 
cattle to a prolonged trans-Atlantic journey by air. Careful 
checks were made on the animals prior to leaving, during 
the flight and upon arrival. Special feeds and sanitary details 
were given a tryout and a full report turned over to the 
Jersey Cattle Association. 





Dairy Council Press Luncheon 


Educators, Editors, Writers and Broadcasters Attend 
Conference in New York City to Learn More 
about Dairy Products 


A press luncheon to talk about food—that’s a good com- 
bination and here’s proof. The National Dairy Council re- 
cently held this press conference in New York City to discuss, 
of course, nature’s most nearly perfect food—milk, and milk 
products. In addition to Miss Alice M. Cooley, director of 
the NDC department of home economics, and Milton Hult, 





*A paper presented by H. Menusan, Jr., Entomology Extension, Penn- 
sylvania State College at the Dairy Fieldmen’s Conference, July 17, at the 
State College. 











E-Mac No. 100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 


No. 100—Standard BIS Mixture 
No. 103B—All Phosphor Bronze Wire 
No. 103S—All Nickle Silver Wire 
(All Diameters From %” Up) 
For Our Complete Line of Dairy Brushes 
Write for Catalog No, 12 


E-Mac DAIRY BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 
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Susan Adams of McCall's, Barbara D. Anderson of Parent's 
Magazine, Edith Barber of the New York Sun, Bessie Beatty 
of WOR, Florence Brobeck of American Weckly, Cecily 
Brownstone of Parents’ Magazine, Myrtle Darling of the New 
York Daily News, Dr. W. H. Eddy of Yankee Network, Hope 
Johnson of New York World Telegram, Esther Foley of New 
York Herald Tribune Institute, Alice Hughes of WMCA, Julia 
Bliss Joyner of American Home, Margaret Kingsley of Good 
Housekeeping Bureau, Dorothy Kirk, of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion Alice Lloyd of WEAF, Gaynor Maddox of NEA. 





Also present were: Dorothy Marsh of Good Housekeeping 
magazine, Alice Maclin of WJZ, Dorothy McCaleb of New 
York Daily Mirror, M. L. Miltenberger of New Orleans 
State, Agnes Adams Murphy of New York Post, Clementine 
Paddleford of New York Herald Tribune Institute, Viviar 
Reade of Fawcett Publishing Company, Sylvia Schur of Seven- 
teen, Louella Shouer of Ladies’ Home Journal, Mary Stinson 
of Today’s Women, Lillie Stuckey of Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Doris Tisdale of Woman's Home Companion, Jessie 
Wiley Voils of American Broadcasting Company, Jane Tiffany 
Wagner of National Broadcasting Company, and Gertrude 
Wilkinson of New York Journal American. 





Food Conservation Survey 

The recent survey on food conservation made by the 
Home Makers Guild of America for Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company is now available in a 16-page illustrated booklet. 

Containing information on how housewives are cooper- 
ating with the government in its Famine Emergency Cam- 
paign, this booklet can be obtained free of charge by writing 
the Merchandising Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Designed to develop helpful information for graduate 
home economists to cooperate with the campaign, the survey 
also contains data which should be helpful to all interested 
in the distribution of food products. 

The accuracy of the Guild survey is attested by the 
following quotation from Mr. Davis’ letter “There is a re- 
markable similarity between the percentages obtained in the 
Home Makers’ Guild survey and those found in other polls. 
This indicates a great degree of reliability in your sample 
and the interpretations made from it. With the additional 
comments made by your consultants, your report will be very 
helpful to us in directing food conservation efforts for the 
remainder of the emergency.” 

This survey is one of many made for Owens-Illinois 
to obtain the accurate thinking of the consumer on timely 
subjects, correct packaging, and market trends. 





Cornell Dairy Conference 


The second annual Dairy Industry Conference will be 


held in Ithaca, N. Y., September 12 and 13 under the 
sponsorship of the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 


An interesting program is planned for the two-day 


session under the direction of a corps of experts. 


September, 1946 














VALUE 


No single factor can be pointed out as responsible 
for the outstanding value of SUPERIOR dairyware. 
Rather, a combination of superiorities: pioneering 
design; modern manufacturing means and methods; 
time-tested craftsmanship; and the use of finest avail- 
able materials, account for this nationally recognized 
greater value. SUPERIOR dairyware is exactingly 
engineered to excel; and its service record over a 
quarter-century in thousands of dairy-barns from coast 
to coast is evidence of value that cannot be denied. 


SUPERIOR 


+09 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


‘Ra Oo Xa S& Vv EC: 6 Bee 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
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NDC Annual Meeting 


Council’s Annual Meeting to Be Held 
in Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, January 29-31 


Na- 
at the 


The next annual meeting of the 
tional Dairy Council will be held 
Hotel Traymore Atlantic City next 
January 29-31 inclusive. The Dairv 
Council of Philadelphia, one of the larg- 
est of the forty-seven 
units, will be the 

This national meeting is being brought 
to the east this year in appreciation of 
the rapidly growing interest in the Dairy 
Council program along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


in 


affiliated member 
host organization. 


With the educational program of the 
Dairy Council well established in prac- 
tically every important northern citv west 
of New York State it is the hope of lead- 
ers in the industry that the 
ing this vear may have 
fect the 
markets. 


annual meet- 
a stimulating ef- 


upon program in the eastern 


Extensive plans are already in the mak- 
ing for the development of this meeting 


as one of the outstanding events in Dair\ 


Council history. It will give the leaders 
in the producing, processing and dis- 
tributing phases of the industry in this 


area an opportunity to learn, first hand, 
of the Dairy Council program and of the 
practical means by which it may be de 
veloped as an important factor in solving 
industry problems in the vears ahead. 
Industry 
sessions beginning noon on the 
extending through the 
30th of particular value. 


in 
——_— 


representatives will find the 
29th 
of 


and 
the 


evening 





BROOKS EQUIPMENT SALES 





Numerous Dairy Machinery Sales 
ported by Missouri Concern 
The Brooks Supply Company of Jop- 
Missouri, advises that the following 


sales of equipment have been made re- 
cently: 


Re- 


lin, 


A 200-gallon Steriline DeLuxe batch 
pasteurizer to the Pasteurized Milk Com- 
pany of Fayetteville, Arkansas; 

Delivered A 300-gallon batch pas- 
teurizer to the Ozark Dairy Goat Farm 
of Harrison, Ark.; 

L. J. Dykeman of Chanute, Kas., will 
equip his plant with a 150-gallon O. & 
B. pasteurizer, Francis steam generator, 
Girton electric cream separator and a 
Girton filler and capper; 

Berkifelt Dairy « 


supplied with a 


F edonia, Kas., was 
2u0-gallon pasteurizer, 
a steam generator and other equipment; 

Bishop Farm Dairy of Tulsa, Okla., 
an O. & B. pasteurizer and a 
steam generator: 

c.. <: Laverne, Okla., 
was supplied with a steam generator, an 
O. & B. pasteurizer and other equipment 
for a complete new plant; 

J. Frank Bowman, Harrimen, Tenn., 
and the Avent Dairy of Oxford, Miss., 
received a 200-gallon Steriline batch pas- 


received 


Johnson Dairy, 


teurizer; 

Dairy of Chanute, Kas., 
been supplied with the necessary 
equipment for a complete new plant; 
Fort Worth, 
Texas, has received a 300-gallon pasteur- 
iZer; 


Caldwell’s 
have 


Vandervoort’s Dairy, 


\ 200-gallon pasteurizer has been de- 
livered to Metzger Dairy of San Antonio, 


Texas; 
jesse Hernandez Dairy of Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, installed a 200-gallon 


Steriline pasteurizer; 


A 200-gallon pasteurizer and other 
equipment have been delivered to Frank 
George of Levelland, Texas. 


ie, 
oe 





TO BUILD LOCKER PLANT 





N. Y. Mills, Minn. — The Sebeka 
Creamery Co. is constructing a modern 
50x100 foot building to house a locker 
plant. The building site is property 
situated directly opposite the present 
creamery plant. 


AGENCY CHANGES NAME 





Chicago Advertising Firm Handling 
Lumenite Account Enlarges Roster 
Thomas J. O’Kane and Robert B. 

Newell—both long associated with the 

Rogers, Gano & Bachrodt advertising 

agency—are now actively interested in 


its management. For this reason the 
name is being changed from Rogers, 
Gano & Bachrodt, Inc., to Bachrodt, 


Newell, O’Kane & Gano, thus recognizing 
the principals who are directly interested 
in its success and the success of its 
clients. The development involves no 
change in the operating methods, finan- 
cial structure or address of the agency, 
John C. Bachrodt has a record ot 
years of success in the production of 
strong selling copy, both in the 
trial and consumer fields. So continu- 
ously successful is he that he is still 
servicing accounts started 25 years ago. 
Robert B. Newell has a record of sales 
and advertising successes covering a 
period of nearly 40 years. range 
from highly technical products to the 
broad line of house furnishings and food. 
Thomas J. O’Kane is a_ recognized 
authority on industrial sales, particularly 
those requiring high technical knowledge. 
Richard C. Gano has been a leading 
industrial man, 
petroleum 
allied machinery products. 


indus- 


These 


sales and advertising 


specializing successfully in 
and 

This new grouping of principals gives 
this organization a wealth of seasoned 
and varied experience to bring to the 


benefit of its clients, both old and new. 


_ 
——_ 


SACRED COWS FLOWN HERE 





Two cows and two bulls of the sacred 
breed of India were flown to the New- 
ark Airport after being flown up from 
Norfolk, Virginia, August 29 

Previously the sacred animals were 
flown to Guam from India, and then 
transported via steamer to Norfolk. A 
special plane brought them to Newark. 

These cattle will be used for cross- 
breeding with American cattle. 
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EVERYBODY GAINS 


losses; reduce labor. 
low-becteria milk 





WHEN YOUR DAIRYMEN 
“ZEROFLOW” THEIR MILK 


@ PRODUCERS maintain premium quelity; cop 
@ MILK DEALERS make lifetime customers with 
torm-tremd 















Write NOW fer details. 
| I¥S-HXse WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 
SMYRNA DELAWARE 
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DURAGLAS RESEARCH BLDG. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Plans New 
Structure in Toledo, Ohio 
Plans for a complete container research 
and development center to be located in 


Toledo are announced by Owens- 
[inois Glass Company. When altera- 
tions have been made and the building 
is ready for occupancy the company will 
use the structure to consolidate and bet- 
ter coordinate its several scientific efforts 
now carried on in separate locations. 
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The building will be renamed the 
“Duraglas Research Building,” after the 
companys nationally advertised trade 
mark. Plans call for the rehabilitation 
of the structure with a complete change 
in its exterior appearance and extensive 
alterations of the interior. Steel sash win- 
dows will be replaced with insulux glass 
block panels and glass also will be used 
extensively in interior alterations. 

The new quarters will give the com- 
pany an opportunity to carry out a long 
range plan of enlarging its research and 
development activities. Officials of the 
company said that the steady growth of 
Owens-Illinois is founded upon sound 
planning and research. They said that 
the activities centered in the new Dura- 
glas Research Building will do much to 
strengthen the company’s position and 
will foster activities intended to keep 
Owens-Illinois in the forefront of develop- 
ments in the packaging industry. 
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BANQUET COMPANY EXPANDS 








Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—The Banquet 
Ice Cream Company here will build an 
addition to its present building at 1214 
Southeastern Ave., costing approximate- 
ly $100,000. The new addition will be 
48 by 142 feet. 








| Wants and For Sale 


POSITION WANTED 


VBTERAN—Age 26, married, B.S. de- 
gree in Dairy Industry, 1942; Member of 
Gamma Sigma Delta National Honor Society 
of Agriculture and winner of the All-Prod- 
ucts event of the International Judging 
Contest while in college. Reared since child- 
hood in the dairy industry. Job with bright 
future desired for one who is willing and 
ambitious. Availabl » hin two weeks after 
acceptance. Write Bux 341, care this 
publication. 9-M 























HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Milk plant superintendent— 
familiar with New York City operations and 
requirements. to take full charge of plant. 
All replies confidential. A. Smith, 15 
Park Kow, New York 7, N. Y. REctor 
2-1264. 9-N 

WANTED Man for maintenance of 
creamery machinery. Must have knowledge 
of electric motors and know operation and 
maintenance of refrigeration equipment 
consisting of several 6x6 compressors. Plant 








located in New York State within 60 miles 
of New York City. Write full particulars. 
tox 339, care this publication. 9-M 





WANTED — Manager for receiving 
plant located New York State. Must 
understand New York City health reg- 
ulations. Box 338, care this publication. 

9-MB 

WANTED—Milk plant manager, full re- 
sponsibility for operation and maintenance 
of milk bottling in New York City. Karsten 
Dairies, Inc., 2338 Hermany Ave., New York 
Gi. a. Zz 9-M-2 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED — Good used equipment for 
flexible milk plant. Give full information 
and best prices in first letter. Box 340, 
care this publication. 9-M 


BOTTLE CASES WANTED 
WE ARE INTERESTED in purchasing 
a quantity of Quart, Pint and Half-Pint 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- 
tity, conditions and price. Box 337, care this 
publication. 9-M-t.f. 


























WANTED 


SKIM MILK wanted for cheese 
making. Long term proposition. Write 
Box 336, care this publication. 9-M-4 

SWEET CREAM AND DAIRY by-prod- 
ucts, wholesale. P. O. Box 104, Miami 1. 
Fla. 9-M 

















LABORATORY SERVICE 




















DAIRY PRODUCTS LABORATORY— 
Chemical and Bacteriological Analyses. Con- 
sultations. Ice Cream formulae. C. Vilen- 
schitz, 82-31 60th Road, Elmhurst, L. L., 
N. Y¥. (New York State Licenses.) 9-M 

BOTTLES FOR SALE 

A LARGE QUANTITY of one quart 
round milk bottles. Morris Dairy, 721 Lib- 
erty St., Morris, Ill. 9-M 








FARM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Five acres land all in cor- 
ral; large creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons; 
large office and dwelling; two routes; truck, 
and bottles; barn for 60 cows; two 
large silos; 90 cows and 2 bulls. Mrs. Ber- 
nadine Creton, Blue Bird Dairy, Rt. 5, Box 





cases 











346, West Riverside, Cal. 9-M 
FOR SALE 
USED MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 
deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


9-M-t.f. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE > 
YORK 3x3 self 
frigerating unit in 





contained ammonia re- 
running order, controls, 








complete $475.00. Tilton Dairy Farms, 110 
Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark N 9-M 

FOR SALE — Cherry-Burrell stainless 
steel 150 gallon Spray E Pasteurizer. As 
good as new. Brainerd Dairy, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 9-M 








FOR SALE—Erie City Economic Boiler 
30 H. P., operating daily—good order. Coal 


Stoker. Complete with all automatic con- 
trols. Ready to move out and into your 
place without purchasing anything addi- 
tional. Price $1,600. Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers Co-operative, Inc., 206 W. South 
St.. Groton, N. Y 9-M-t.f. 





SALE—S800 gals. capacity Pfaudler 
holding system, automatic controlled, con- 
sisting of four 200 gals. each glass-lined 
vats, three vacuum pumps and blower, three 
5 h. p. motors, 3 phase, 60 cycle, and one 
surge tank system, complete. Also Wisner 
No. 12 Filter for hot milk. Penn Dairies, 
Inc., York, Pa. 9-M 


FOR SALE—One Hamilton, Copper & 
Brass Co. Copper Steam Jacket Kettle with 


~ FOR 








Agitator—No serial number. Less motor 
and drive, capacity 750 Ibs. 

One Mareo Flo Master Homogenizer, 
Model 1200, Serial No. 1184. Howell 20 


h.p., 3 phase, 60 cycle motor. 
One Bagby Fillermachine, 2 piston type, 
Serial No. 2664. No motor with this ma- 


chine. Accessories included. Zausner, 175 
Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 9-MB 





MILK 
FRESH CREAM 


SOUR CREAM 


Azbpert, New York 


Bear 





FROZEN CREAM 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


GRANDVIEW DAIRY. Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 


FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. 


BUTTERMILK 


DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


ICE CREAM MIX 
RAKERS CHEESE 


PLANTS AT: 
Lake, Pennsylvania 


OCohoctea, Mew York 


Neenah, Wisconsin 








September, 1946 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — 100 gallon Fort Wayne 
Stainless Steel Lined Pasteurizers; 6 ft. 
Kaestner Box Tube Heater, 14 1-in. In- 
conel tubes; 5 ft. 24 tube, 6 ft. 40 tube and 
9 ft. 16 tube Combination Direct Expansion 
Surface Coolers; 12 ft. York Internal Tubu- 
lar Direct Expansion Cooler having 20 
114-in. Inconel tubes; 4 ft. 24 tube, 5 ft. 
24 tube and 6 ft. 14 tube Surface Cool- 
ers for brine or water; No. 55 Wau- 
kesha Pump, variable speed drive; type 
“BB”, “B”, “J” and “L” Milwaukee fillers ; 
4, 6 and 8 wide Soaker Type Bottle Wash- 
ers; 12,000 lb. Wisner “Peerless” and 
Cherry-Burrell S. 8S. Filters; Single and 
Two Compartment tinned copper Weigh 
Cans; Rotary Can Washer, 6 C.P.M.; 
McKinley Straitaway Can Washers, 6 to 8 
C.P.M.; No. E-17 and 60 De Laval Motor 
Driven also No. 37, 61 and 91 De Laval 
Steam Driven Separators; Bronze Head 
Homogenizers or Viscolizers ranging in sizes 
from 50 to 400 gallons in capacity; 10 H.P. 
Vertical Tubular Boilers. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New York 
17, New York. Telephone—MUrray Hill 
2-4616. 9-M 

FOR SALE—One 5 can Pfaudler glass 
lined pasteurizer, complete; one direct 
pansion surface cooler, 18 2-in. tubes, 
ft. long with covers; one 200 gallon Cherry 
Burrell spray pasteurizer complete; Jensen 
fan type cooler, tinned copper, 8 sections, 
aluminum covers, 14,000 lbs. per hour pas- 
teurized, 20,000 Ibs. raw milk; hand oper- 
ated sour cream filler and hand capper; 
300 gallon glass lined pasteurizer, complete ; 
1,000 lb. dial type Toledo suspension scale; 
bottle or can cover sterilizer, capacity 500 
quart bottles; 500 144 pint milk cases, 20 
to the case, wire partitions and covers on 
top; one Bagby automatic sour cream filler 
and eapper ; one Champion ice crusher, motor 
driven, with motor; stainless steel truck 
tanks—2,850, 3,160, 3,170, 3,200, 3,300 gal- 
lon oval; sanitary milk, also water pumps, 
steam driven, all sizes; Meyer Dumore §& 
wide Sr. bottle washer, just rebuilt, will 
wash square and round bottles; 250 gallon 
homogenizer, bronze head with motor; 200, 
500, 600 gallon New York City approved 
viscolizers and homogenizers, stainless steel; 
1.500 half pint eases, 30 to the case, built 
pint size for good icing; 5.000 quart cases; 
one separator parts sterilizer; McKinley 
straightaway can washers with cover re- 
placer, one 6 to 8, one 8 to 10 per minute; 
one Braun straightaway can washer, 3 to 
$f per minute; one Lathrop-Paulson rotary 
can washer, 3 to 4 per minute; Mojonnier 
over-run tester; two Von Gunten white 
metal milk filters, 12,000 lbs. each; one 
Peerless milk filter, drum type, 6,500 Ibs. ; 
one Stamsvick stainless steel cold milk filter, 
15,000 Ibs. per hour; one 600 gallon, one 
1,000 gallon cheese vats. One 5x5 Jurick 
Compressor complete with motor, condensers, 
receiver, guages, traps, ete. Sam Edelmann, 
321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y¥. WOrth 
92-4975 9-M 








IMMEDIATE CASH 
and 


‘For Y. GUT 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


DRIED SKIMMILK 
CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 


ort. K. Clopine 


BULLETIN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 7,PA. 
Rittenhouse 6-9885 














KEEP ABREAST OF PRICE TRENDS 
AND CONDITIONS IN THE 


Concentrated Milk Markets 


Information Vitally Important to the Dairy 
Products Operator Especially in Federal- 
State Milk Market Control Areas 


Up-to-the-Minute Data 
Presented in the 


Producers’ Price - Current 


Published Daily by the 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 


Sample copies gladly sent on request 

















WANTED 
FACTORY OR SKIMMING PLANT 


HAVING LARGE VOLUME OF SKIMMILK 
TO MAKE A NEW TYPE CHEESE FOR US 


CHEESE 











Permanent Year ’Round Proposition 


Money Advanced — Equipment Supplied 


Write for Details — Box 335, c/o This Publication 




















AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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PEA: SR ‘Sinicss liens eons asec tow §a\clgUL wench Oita Hagldlpns 
@ Only 2 rubber gaskets (one in each cover) @ Few, automatic controls @ Occupies small floor space 
@ Large capacity in small space @ Finest stainless steel construction @ No stuffing boxes 

"-* @ Lowest maintenance costs @ Made in wide range of capacities 


Learn now how dairymen everywhere are simplifying their 
heating operations with this plant-proved, streamlined unit. Write: 





Model 112-10 Mojonnier Tubular 
Heat Exchanger, preheating 
milk before condensing in 
Mojonnier Double Effect Evapo- 
rator. Producers Creamery, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Mojonnier Tubular Heat Exchanger used 
for general heating applications, such as 
heating before separating, heating cream, 
etc. Mojonnier Counter-Current Vats in rear 
used for pasteurizing special products 
Louisiana Creamery, Baton Rouge, La 


Mojonnier Tubular Heat 
Exchanger Model 40-5 in 
plant of Sugar Creek 
Creamery Co., Louisville, 
Kentucky, used for heat- 
ing cream. 


ig 
View in plant of Antigo Milk®@ 
Products Co., Antigo, Wisconsing® 
Mojonnier, Tubular Heat Exchanger@ 
and Storage Tank at right. Single ™ 
effect Tubular Evaporator in back- 
ground. Spray powder operation. 





